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HOW  IT  HAPPENS 
SECTION  ONE 


PERCEPTION 


Why  do  two  people  see  the  same  accident  and  disagree  about  who  caused 
it?  Why  can  two  people  talk  about  a  country,  one  with  great  praise,  the  other 
without  a  good  thing  to  say? 

— Do  we  all  see  the  world  the  same  way? 

— Do  all  of  us  see  the  same  thing  the  same  way? 

If  a  Saskatchewan  farmer  looked  across  his  field  at  six  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
dawn  light  saw  the  outline  of  a  large  four-footed  animal  with  a  long  tail,  eating  what 
looked  like  grass;  would  he  think  that  it  was  a  cow  or  a  horse,  or  would  he  think  it  was  a 
lion  or  a  zebra? 

He  may  think  it  a  cow  or  horse,  but  certainly  not  a  zebra  or  lion  because  in  his 
experience  he  has  never  seen  those  animals  in  Saskatchewan. 
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However,  if  a  farmer  in  Tanzania,  in  Eastern  Africa,  had  the  same  experience, 
he  might  conclude  the  animal  was  a  zebra  or  lion  because  he  would  be  used  to  seeing 
zebras  grazing  or  lions  roaming  near  his  home. 

Different  people  see  or  perceive  things  in  different  ways.  They  often  think  they  see 
the  whole  picture  when  actually  they  only  see  part;  just  as  the  Saskatchewan  farmer 
only  dimly  sees  the  animal  but  assumes  it  is  a  cow  or  horse.  Usually  we  are  right  but 
problems  can  sometimes  arise  when  our  assumptions  are  wrong;  for  example,  if  the 
Saskatchewan  farmer  is  actually  looking  at  a  lion! 

The  whole  process  goes  something  like  this: 

PERCEPTION - -  JUDGEMENT - -  ACTION 

(we  take  in  information  (we  make  sense  of  (we  do  something 

through  our  senses :  seeing ,  what  we  see)  about  what  we 

hearing,  smelling,  touching,  see) 

tasting) 


HOW  OLD  IS  THE  LADY 

For  another  example  of  perception,  how  old  would  you  perceive  this  woman  to 
be: 
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a)  How  many  people  in  your  group  think  that  the  lady  is  young  and  how  many  think 
she  is  old? 

b)  Stop  to  make  sure  you  are  certain.  Is  it  possible  for  all  of  you  to  be  right? 

c)  What  sometimes  happens  when  two  people  see  things  differently  and  both  are 
certain  they  are  right? 

d)  Do  we  all  see  the  world  the  same  way? 


HOW  COUNTRIES  SEE  THE  WORLD 

It  isn’t  just  individual  people  who  see  things  in  their  own  particular  way.  Whole 
countries  see  the  world  in  certain  unique  ways.  Below  are  a  number  of  maps  of  the 
world  from  different  countries.  In  what  ways  are  these  maps  different  and  in  what 
ways  are  they  similar? 


Greece  about  500  B.C. 
drawn  by  Hacateus  of  Miletus 
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Map  of  the  world,  drawn  by  the 
Yurok  Indians  of  Northern  California 


Traditional  Chinese 
view  of  the  world 
dating  back  to  the 
sixth  century  before 
Christ. 


Standard  Mercator  projection  of  the  world. 


IMPERIAL 

CENTRE 

ROYAL  DOMAINS 

FEUDAL  PRINCES  &  LORDS 


ZONE  OF  PACIFICATION 


ZONE  OF  ALLIED  BARBARIANS 
ZONE  OF  CULTURELESS  SAVAGERY 
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a)  In  what  way  is  each  of  these  maps  similar? 

b)  In  what  ways  do  the  following  factors  explain  the  differences  in  the  maps: 

i)  scientific  knowledge 

ii)  exploration 

iii)  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  earth  on  a  flat  surface 

iv)  the  bias  or  way  of  seeing  of  those  who  drew  the  maps. 

Which  do  you  feel  were  the  most  important  factors? 


FOUR  LINES 


0  0  0  This  is  another  exercise  on  how  we  see, 

especially  the  assumptions  we  make  about 
0  0  the  correct  solution  to  a  problem. 

Draw  the  nine  dots  shown  here  on  a  scrap 
piece  of  paper.  Try  to  connect  the  dots 
q  q  together  with  four  straight  lines  without 

lifting  your  pencil  from  the  paper. 


? 

When  you  have  solved  the  problem  or  had  the  solution  shown  to  you,  consider 
your  first  attempts  to  connect  the  dots: 

a)  Did  your  first  tries  follow  a  certain  pattern  of  thinking? 

b)  What  was  that  pattern? 

c)  Did  it  frustrate  your  efforts? 

d)  Why  do  you  think  you  followed  that  pattern? 

e)  Can  you  think  of  other  instances  where  a  particular  way  of  seeing  or  pattern  of 
thinking  has  hindered  efforts  to  solve  problems  or  led  to  difficulties? 
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BOXED  IN  THINKING 

In  our  everyday  lives,  we  probably  box  in  our  thinking  more  than  we  realize.  For 
example,  if  we  always  see  a  teacher  or  a  parent  as  a  bully,  it  would  be  very  hard  for  us  to 
someday  have  that  person  as  a  friend. 

Here  is  another  example  of  how  it  can  work.  Have  you  every  played  this  word 
game  with  a  friend  you  wanted  to  fool?  Y ou  spell  a  word,  like  this  -  “m-a-c. .  .p-h-e-r-s- 
o-n”  -  “What’s  the  word”,  you  ask.  And  your  friend  responds  “MacPherson,  that’s 
easy.”  Then  you  spell  out  another  word  in  the  same  way  -  “m-a-c... d-o-n-a-l-d”  - 
“easy,  MacDonald”  your  friend  says.  “Can  you  get  this  one?”  you  ask,  and  spell  out 
“m-a-c-... d-o-u-g-a-1”  -  “MacDougal”  he  answers.  “You’re  too  good  for  me”  you 
sigh,  and  spell  out  the  last  word  -  “m-a-c... h-i-n-e”  -  “MacHine”  your  friend  says 
without  thinking  and  then  he  realizes  he’s  been  fooled.  The  word  isn’t  a  Scottish  name 
at  all.  It’s  only  “machine.” 

What  we  expect  affects  the  way  we  see  the  word.  One  psychologist  tested  how  this 
works.  He  asked  a  teacher  to  let  a  substitute  take  over  his  class  for  a  day.  That  day, 
before  the  substitute  arrived,  the  psychologist  gave  all  the  students  slips  of  paper 
describing  the  unfamiliar  teacher. 

The  students  thought  that  all  the  descriptions  were  the  same.  Actually,  one  group 
of  students  got  slips  describing  the  substitute  as  “a  rather  warm  person,  industrious, 
critical,  practical  and  determined.  ’  ’ 

The  other  group  got  slips  describing  him  as  “a  rather  cold  person,  industrious, 
critical,  practical  and  determined.  ’  ’ 

The  psychologist  watched,  or  observed,  the  class  during  the  lesson.  As  he  had 
expected,  the  two  groups  behaved  quite  differently.  One  group  was  quite  active  in  class 
discussion,  while  the  other  group  was  not. 

Later  all  the  students  were  asked  to  write  a  short  essay  describing  the  substitute. 
Those  students  who  had  been  active  in  class  discussion  described  the  substitute  as 
having  characteristics  which  “warm”  people  usually  have.  The  students  who  had  not 
participated  as  actively  in  the  discussion  described  the  substitute  as  having 
characteristics  usually  associated  with  “cold”  people.  Why  the  difference? 

In  this  experiment,  the  students’  perception  of  the  substitute  led  to  a  judgement 
on  the  teacher’s  character  which  led  to  the  students’  behaviour  in  class  discussions. 

Another  experiment  tested  the  perception  of  teachers.  They  were  told  by 
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psychologists  that  in  their  classes  there  were  students  who  had  shown  in  tests  that  they 
would  soon  “bloom.”  These  students  would  soon  start  to  learn  much  faster  than  the 
others.  The  teachers  were  given  the  names  of  these  few  students  in  their  classes.  As  the 
year  went  on,  it  was  found  that  about  half  of  the  students  expected  to  “bloom”  had 
bloomed.  Their  school  work  showed  great  improvement.  Other  students  did  not  do  as 
well. 

However,  the  truth  was  the  the  psychologists  did  not  have  such  a  test  to  detect 
“bloomers.”  They  had  only  told  the  teachers  that  they  had.  Why  then  did  those 
students  show  improvement? 

In  both  these  experiments,  the  students  and  the  teachers  saw  what  they  expected  to 
see.  Their  perceptions  in  turn  influenced  their  actions.  You  could  probably  think  of  a 
number  of  examples  where  someone  saw  a  group  of  people  in  this  way.  Somebody 
might  see  only  “the  bad  part”  or  “the  good  part”  because  of  their  expectations.  What 
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difficulties  could  this  cause  if  the  perception  was  negative?  How  can  people  try  to 
“keep  an  open  mind”  about  others  and  not  see  just  a  part? 


SUMMARY 


These  four  exercises  were  intended  to  show  how  people,  groups  of  people,  even 
whole  countries  perceive  things  in  part  and  according  to  their  own  patterns  of  thinking. 

The  picture  of  the  lady  can  be  seen  in  two  very  different  ways,  depending  on  which 
way  you  look  at  the  outline,  yet  only  rarely  does  anyone  see  the  young  lady  and  the  old 
lady  at  the  same  time.  We  see  one  or  the  other,  just  as  in  our  daily  lives  we  usually  see 
one  side  of  a  person  or  a  place. 

In  the  exercise,  “How  Countries  See  the  World”  we  see  how  countries  as  well  as 
individuals  tend  to  see  the  world  in  part,  with  themselves  at  the  centre.  People  in  India 


What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 


(‘SiCvp  0£  &luo  sni{  ]udy) 
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see  themselves  as  being  in  the  centre  of  the  world  and  Canadians  see  the  opposite. 
Again,  neither  group  sees  the  whole  picture. 

In  trying  to  connect  the  dots  with  four  straight  lines,  if  you  were  like  the  authors  of 
this  book,  you  probably  began  by  thinking  of  a  square  and  working  within  the 
boundaries  which  you  set  up  for  yourself  with  that  square.  In  our  everyday  lives  we 
probably  box  our  thinking  in  more  than  we  realize.  Our  past  experience  can  set  up  a 
way  of  thinking  which  is  hard  to  break . 

From  these  exercises  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  always  see  the  world  clearly:  we 
sometimes  see  only  in  part  and  our  eyes  (or  patterns  of  thinking)  interpret  the  world  in 
many  different  ways.  Yet  if  we  want  to  understand  others,  solve  problems  or  avoid 
being  tricked,  we  need  to  be  open  to  other  ways  of  seeing  people. 
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PREJUDICE 


When  we  don’t  accept  that  other  people  can  see  the  world  differently,  when  we 
make  a  judgement  or  opinion  before  we  know  the  facts,  or  keep  our  opinion  even  when 
facts  prove  us  wrong,  we  are  prejudging.  We  are  deciding  in  our  heads  what  is  right  or 
wrong  before  we  see  the  whole  picture.  We  are  being  prejudiced. 

Experts  on  prejudice  say  that  tolerant  or  unprejudiced  people  “see”  more  clearly 
than  prejudiced  people  do.  Most  prejudiced  people  see  only  what  they  want  to  see.  For 
example,  a  man  we  will  call  Bret  who  is  prejudiced  against  women  drivers  might  carry 
on  a  conversation  with  a  man  Mike,  like  this: 

Bret:  W omen  are  lousy  drivers . 

Mike:  But  insurance  company  studies  show  that  women  are  in  fewer  accidents  than 
men. 

Bret:  That  is  because  they  cause  accidents,  but  get  out  of  the  accidents  themselves. 

That  makes  them  worse. 

Mike:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Bret:  Well  just  last  month,  I  had  this  stupid  woman  driver  cut  me  off. 

Bret  seems  to  see  only  those  women  drivers  he  wants  to  see;  of  the  thousands  on 
the  road,  he  remembers  the  one  who  cut  him  off.  He  even  denies  studies  which 
contradict  him. 

In  “The  Mechanic”  you  read  of  an  example  of  a  man  who  sees  a  woman  as 
weak  and  unmechanical  even  though  facts  show  him  wrong. 

The  next  selection,  “Alphonse”  deals  with  the  mistaken  perception  of  blacks 
which  one  woman  holds  and  explains  what  a.  stereotype  is. 

“The  Report  on  Prejudice”  briefly  states  some  of  the  results  of  stereotypes  and 
prejudice  while  the  last  section,  “About  Stereotypes”  explains  how  stereotypes  work. 

l 


THE  MECHANIC 

A  good  friend  of  mine  is  a  very  elegant  woman.  She  is  also  a  qualified  auto 
mechanic,  a  hard  worker,  a  good  listener,  a  quick  learner  and  a  woman  who  wants  a 
job. 
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But  she  could  not  get  a  job  at  one  large  garage  where  male  workers  did  the  same 
repair  work  that  she  had  learned  in  technical  school.  The  personnel  man  wanted  to  get 
the  interview  over  with  quickly. 

“But  you  are  a  woman,”  he  kept  saying,  and  one  could  almost  feel  his  silent 
thought  that  somehow  being  a  woman  made  her  unable  to  do  anything  mechanical  or 
physically  difficult. 

The  personnel  man  had  such  a  strong  picture  in  his  head  of  women  that  he  was 
unable  to  look  beyond  it.  He  eventually  offered  my  friend  a  position  as  a  secretary. 

? 


a)  The  personnel  manager  has  a  particular  “picture  in  his  head”  of  what  women 
should  be  like,  a  picture  so  strong  it  prevents  him  from  seeing  her  skills  as  a 
mechanic.  What  kind  of  work  do  we  expect  to  see  women  do? 

b)  What  kinds  of  work  do  we  expect  to  see  men  do? 

c)  What  other  ways  do  we  expect  women  and  men  to  behave  that  reflect  a  boxed-in 
perception? 


AFTER  YOU  MY  DEAR  ALPHONSE 

BY  SHIRLEY  JACKSON 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  just  cooking  lunch  when  she  heard  Johnny  outside  talking  to 
someone.  “Johnny  you’re  late,  come  in  and  get  your  lunch,”  she  called. 

“Just  a  minute,  Mother,”  Johnny  said. 

‘  ‘After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse.  ’  ’ 

“After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse,”  another  voice  said. 

Mrs.  Wilson  opened  the  door.  “Johnny,”  she  said,  “you  come  in  and  get  your 
lunch.  You  can  play  after  you’ve  eaten.  ” 

Johnny  came  in  slowly.  “Mother,”  he  said,  “I  brought  Boyd,  my  friend,  home 
for  lunch  with  me.” 

“Boyd?”  Mrs.  Wilson  thought  for  a  moment.  “I  don’t  think  that  I’ve  met 
Boyd.  ”  “Bring  him  in  dear,  since  you’ve  asked  him.  Lunch  is  ready.  ” 

‘Boyd,”  Johnny  yelled,  “comeonin.” 
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Mrs.  Wilson  said,  “Come  sit  down  Boyd.” 

As  she  turned  to  show  Boyd  where  to  sit,  she  saw  that  he  was  a  black  boy,  smaller 
than  Johnny  but  about  the  same  age.  His  arms  were  loaded  with  pieces  of  wood. 

‘  ‘Where’ll  I  put  this  stuff,  Johnny?  ’  ’  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Wilson  turned  to  Johnny.  “Johnny,”  she  said,  “what  did  you  make  Boyd 
do?  What  is  all  that  wood?  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  we  use  the  sticks  as  soldiers,”  said  Johnny.  “We  stand  them  in  the  ground 
and  then  run  them  over  with  our  tanks.  ’  ’ 

“Hello,  Mrs.  Wilson,”  said  Boyd. 

“How  do  you  do,  Boyd.  You  shouldn’t  let  Johnny  make  you  carry  all  that  wood. 
Sit  down  now  and  eat  lunch,  both  of  you.  ’  ’ 

“Why  shouldn’t  he  carry  the  wood,  Mother?  It’s  his  wood.  We  got  it  at  his 
place.” 

“Johnny,”  Mrs.  Wilsonsaid,  “eat  your  lunch.” 

Johnny  held  out  the  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  to  Boyd.  “After  you,  my  dear 
Alphonse.” 

“After you,  my  dear  Alphonse,  Boyd  said. 

“After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse,”  Johnny  said.  They  began  to  laugh. 

“Are  you  hungry,  Boyd?”  Mrs.  Wilson  asked. 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Wilson.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  let  Johnny  stop  you.  He  always  fusses  about  eating,  so  you  just 
see  that  you  get  a  good  lunch.  There  is  plenty  of  food  for  you  to  have  all  you  want.  ’  ’ 

“Thank  you,  Mrs.  Wilson.” 

“Come  on,  Alphonse,”  Johnny  said.  He  pushed  half  the  scrambled  eggs  onto 
Boyd’s  plate.  Boyd  watched  while  Mrs.  Wilson  put  a  dish  of  stewed  tomatoes  beside 
his  plate. 

“Boyd  don’t  eat  tomatoes,  do  you,  Boyd?”  Johnny  said. 

“ Doesn  3t  eat  tomatoes,  Johnny.  And  just  because  you  don’t  like  them,  don’t  say 
that  about  Boyd.  Boyd  will  eat  anything.  ’  ’ 

“Bet  he  won’t,”  Johnny  said. 

“Boyd  wants  to  grow  up  and  be  a  big  strong  man  so  he  can  work  hard,”  Mrs. 
Wilson  said.  “I’ll  bet  Boyd’s  father  eats  stewed  tomatoes.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘My  father  eats  what  he  wants  to,  ’  ’  Boyd  said. 

“So  does  mine,  ”  Johnny  said.  “Sometimes  he  doesn’t  eat  hardly  anything.  He’s  a 
little  guy,  though.” 

“Mine’s  a  little  guy,  too,”  said  Boyd. 

“I’ll  bet  he’s  strong,  though,”  Mrs.  Wilson  said.  She  hesitated.  “Does 
he....  work?” 
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“Sure,  ’  ’  Johnny  said.  ‘  ‘ He  works  in  a  factory.  ’  ’ 

“There,  you  see?  ’  ’  Mrs.  Wilson  said .  ‘  ‘And  he  certainly  has  to  be  strong  to  do  all 
that  lifting  and  carrying  at  a  factory.  ’  ’ 

“Boyd’s  father  doesn’t  have  to,  ’  ’  Johnny  said.  “He’s  a  foreman.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Wilson  felt  defeated.  “What  does  your  mother  do,  Boyd?” 

“My  mother?  ’  ’  Boyd  was  surprised.  “She  takes  care  of  us  kids.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  work,  then?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘Why  should  she?  ’  ’  Johnny  said  through  a  mouthful  of  eggs.  “You  don’t  work.  ’  ’ 
“But  Boyd’s  sister’s  going  to  work.  She’s  going  to  be  a  teacher.  ’  ’ 

“That’s  a  very  fine  attitude  for  her  to  have,  Boyd.”  Mrs.  Wilson  almost  patted 
Boyd  on  the  head.  ‘  ‘  I  imagine  you’re  all  very  proud  of  her .  ’  ’ 

“I  guess  so,”  Boyd  said. 

“What  about  all  your  other  brothers  and  sisters?  I  guess  all  of  you  want  to  make 
just  as  much  of  yourselves  as  you  can.  ’  ’ 

“There’s  only  me  and  Jean,”  Boyd  said.  “I  don’t  know  yet  what  I  want  to  be 
when  I  grow  up.” 

“We’re  going  to  be  tank  drivers,  Boyd  and  me,”  Johnny  said.  “Zoom.” 

Mrs.  Wilson  quickly  took  the  gingerbread  off  the  shelf  and  placed  it  carefully  on 
the  table. 

‘  ‘Now  eat  as  much  as  you  want,  Boyd,  ’  ’  she  said .  “I  want  to  see  you  get  filled  up.  ” 
“Boyd  eats  a  lot,  but  not  as  much  as  I  do,”  Johnny  said,  “I’m  bigger  than  he  is.” 
‘  ‘  I  can  beat  you  running ,  ’  ’  Boyd  said . 

Mrs.  Wilson  took  a  deep  breath.  “Boyd,”  she  said.  Both  boys  turned  to  her. 
“Boyd,  Johnny  has  some  suits  that  are  a  little  too  small  for  him,  and  a  winter  coat.  It’s 
not  new,  of  course,  but  there’s  lots  of  wear  in  it  still.  And  I  have  a  few  dresses  that  your 
mother  or  sister  could  probably  use.  Your  mother  can  make  them  over  into  lots  of 
things  for  all  of  you.  Suppose,  before  you  leave,  I  make  up  a  big  bundle.  Then  you  and 
Johnny  can  take  it  over  to  your  mother  right  away...”  Her  voice  trailed  off  as  she  saw 
Boyd’s  puzzled  look. 

“But  I  have  plenty  of  clothes,  thank  you,”  he  said.  “And  I  don’t  think  my  mother 
knows  how  to  sew  very  well.  Anyway,  I  guess  we  buy  about  everything  we  need.  Thank 
you  very  much, though.” 

“We  don’t  have  time  to  carry  that  old  stuff  around,  Mother,”  Johnny  said.  “We 
got  to  play  tanks  with  the  kids  today.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Wilson  lifted  the  plate  of  gingerbread  off  the  table  as  Boyd  was  about  to  take 
another  piece. 

“There  are  many  little  boys  like  you,  Boyd,  who  would  be  very  grateful  for  the 
clothes  someone  was  kind  enough  to  give  them.  ’  ’ 
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“I  didn’t  mean  to  make  you  mad,  Mrs.  Wilson,”  Boyd  said. 

“Don’t  think  I’m  angry,  Boyd,  I’m  just  disappointed  in  you,  that’s  all.” 

She  began  clearing  the  plates  off  the  table,  and  Johnny  took  Boyd’s  hand  and 
pulled  him  to  the  door.  “Bye,  Mother,”  Johnny  said.  Boyd  stood  for  a  minute,  staring 
at  Mrs.  Wilson’s  back. 

“After  you,  my  dear  Alphonse,”  Johnny  said,  holding  the  door  open. 

“Is  your  mother  still  mad?  ’ ’  Mrs.  Wilson  heard  Boyd  ask  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  don’t  know,”  Johnny  said.  “She’s  crazy  sometimes.” 

“So’s  mine,  ’  ’  Boyd  said .  He  hesitated.  ‘  ‘After you,  my  dear  Alphonse.  ’  ’ 


? 


In  time,  if  the  pictures  in  our  heads  of  someone  or  something  are  not  challenged, 
they  harden  into  stereotypes.  Stereotypes  are  very  hard  to  change,  even  when  they  are 
proved  wrong  by  the  actual  pictures  that  our  eyes  see. 

a)  What  stereotype  of  black  people  does  Mrs.  Wilson  have  in  her  head? 

b)  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Wilson’s  stereotype  will  be  changed  after  meeting  with  Boyd? 
Why? 

c)  What  stereotypes  can  you  describe  about  other  groups  of  people? 

d)  Is  it  possible  to  see  these  groups  in  another  way? 


REPORT  ON  PREJUDICE 

FROM  “THE  UNJUST  SOCIETY” 

BY  HAROLD  CARDINAL 

‘  ‘Each  year  the  problem  grows  worse,  not  better,  ’  ’  is  the  opinion  of  a  survey  called 
“Indians  and  the  Law.”  The  report  says  that  underlying  all  problems  associated  with 
Indians  and  Eskimo  people  in  this  country,  are  the  prejudice  and  discrimination  they 

meet  in  the  attitudes  of  non-Indians . Few  non-Indians  will  admit  to  feelings  of 

prejudice  against  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  people  because  such  views  are  no  longer 
acceptable  in  our  society.  This  attitude  towards  prejudice  vanishes  however,  when 
problems  arise. 

What  effect  does  prejudice  have?  An  Indian  leader  in  the  Northwest  Territories 
was  asked  why  his  people  couldn’t  do  a  certain  job  for  themselves.  He  replied  that 
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“they  could,  but  they  have  been  told  for  so  long  by  the  white  man  that  they  can’t  do  it, 
that  now  they  don’t  think  they  can  do  it.”  If  you  tell  someone  they  are  inferior  long 
enough,  they  begin  to  believe  it. 

As  an  example  of  prejudice  the  report  suggests  the  attitude  towards  drinking.  If 
white  people  see  a  white  man  drunk,  they  might  say,  “well,  he’s  having  a  good  time,” 
or  “he’s  really  letting  his  hair  down.”  If  it  is  a  native  Indian  who  is  seen  drunk,  the 
comments  might  be  ‘ ‘worthless  drunk,  ”  or  ‘ ‘bum.  ’  ’ 

? 


a)  What  does  the  report  say  about  the  effect  of  prejudice  on  Indian  people? 

b)  What  is  a  common  stereotype  of  Indian  people?  How  might  the  stereotype  affect 
them? 

c)  Can  you  remember  situations  when  you  were  told  that  you  could  not  do  something. 
Did  that  affect  your  ability  to  do  it? 

d)  Can  you  think  of  groups  of  people,  who  have  been  affected  by  a  stereotype? 


ABOUT  STEREOTYPES 

Prejudice  is  when  we  judge  before  seeing  the  facts,  or  hold  an  opinion  when  the 
facts  tell  us  differently.  Stereotypes  are  hardened  views  often  linked  with  prejudice. 
For  example,  there  is  a  common  stereotype  in  North  America  that  Polish  people  are 
below  average  intelligence.  Although  research  shows  that  intelligence  does  not  vary 
between  cultural  groups,  many  North  Americans  persist  in  holding  a  stereotype  that  is 
very  harmful  to  Polish  people. 

Other  statements  are  more  difficult  to  recognize  as  stereotypes.  “Teenagers  are 
irresponsible.”  “Indians  are  drunks.”  “Teachers  are  unfair.”  Are  these  stereotypes? 
Many  stereotypes  have  a  grain  of  truth.  For  example,  teenagers  as  they  grow  older  are 
given  additional  responsibilities  which  they  sometimes  do  not  want,  or  have  trouble 
handling.  Native  Indians,  because  of  the  destruction  of  their  culture  and  means  of 
living,  as  a  group  have  a  rate  of  alcoholism  higher  than  any  other  ethnic  group. 
Similarly,  teachers  must  deal  with  a  large  number  of  people  each  day  and  find  it 
difficult  to  be  fair  with  each  situation  they  encounter.  But  we  do  not  always  take  these 
reasons  into  consideration  and  often  make  exaggerated  statements— stereotypes.  It  is 
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unfair  and  not  always  accurate  to  say  ‘  ‘teachers  are. . . ,  Indians  are. . . ,  teenagers  are. . .  ” 

Why  do  we  make  prejudicial  statements  about  other  people?  Why  do  stereotypes 
so  often  include  negative  names  for  groups? 

Stereotypes  are  often  designed  to  put  the  person  who  holds  the  stereotypes  above 
the  person  being  stereotyped.  If  you  label  one  group  stupid,  it  makes  you  appear  to  be 
smarter;  or  if  you  call  someone  dirty,  it  makes  people  think  you  are  clean.  Stereotypes 
are  usually  made  by  those  who  have  a  need  to  feel  better  about  themselves  than  they 
feel  now. 

Stereotypes  are  also  used  to  keep  groups  down  socially  or  economically.  If  we 
want  to  deny  blacks  an  equal  education,  we  call  them  stupid.  If  we  want  to  keep  women 
from  taking  particular  jobs  we  stereotype  them  as  emotional,  weak,  or  unmechanical. 
If  we  want  to  deny  teenagers  freedom,  we  can  call  them  irresponsible.  If  we  do  not  want 
to  listen  to  the  elderly  we  can  stereotype  them  as  senile.  Stereotypes  are  used  as 
effective  weapons  against  groups  of  people. 

? 


See  how  many  stereotypes  you  can  recall  that  are  in  common  use.  Write  all  of 
them  down  on  the  blackboard.  Try  to  classify  them  into: 

a)  Stereotypes  that  are  plainly  inaccurate . 

Example,  “Black  people  are  dirty”  or  “Polish  people  are  not  as  intelligent  as  other 
people.” 

b)  Stereotypes  that  have  a  germ  of  truth,  but  are  unfair  and  tend  to  be  exaggerations. 
Example,  “Teenagers  are  irresponsible”  or  “Teachers  are  unfair.” 

c)  Others:  Perhaps  there  is  another  category  you  can  think  of. 

Secondly,  try  and  decide  whether  the  stereotypes  are  used  as  weapons  against 
groups,  and  specifically  who  benefits  from  each  of  the  stereotypes. 

SUMMARY 

Several  years  ago,  a  psychologist  gave  some  American  university  students  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  different  national  groups.  Named  on  the  list  were  English, 
Irish,  Dutch,  Italians,  Wallonians,  Russians,  Danereans,  Greeks,  and  Peraneans,  as 
well  as  others. 

Many  of  the  students  had  strong  opinions  about  several  of  these  national  groups. 
Some  said  they  disliked  Danereans  and  Peraneans.  Some  said  that  the  Wallonians 
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ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States. 

But  Walloneans,  Danereans,  and  Peraneans  do  not  exist.  They  were  invented  by 
the  psychologist  for  the  experiment.  Why  did  the  college  students  react  as  they  did? 

The  students  held  a  strong  judgement  about  people  they  knew  nothing  about, 
people  who  did  not  even  exist.  They  were  being  prejudiced,  the  kind  of  prejudice  which 
the  personnel  man  showed  toward  the  woman  mechanic  and  Mrs.  Wilson  showed  in 
‘  ‘After  Y ou,  My  Dear  Alphonse.  ’  ’ 

Prejudice  can  have  negative  effects  as  the  “Report  on  Prejudice”  and  “About 
Stereotypes”  explained.  People  who  are  stereotyped  can  feel  they  are  useless.  Stereo¬ 
types  can  keep  people  down,  exclude  them  from  jobs  or  education.  How  serious  this 
can  be  is  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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DISCRIMINATION 


The  section  on  Perception  gave  us  a  simple  diagram: 


Perception  - ►  Judgement  - ►  Action 

The  last  section  discussed  a  particular  way  of  perceiving  and  judging  where  someone 
sees  only  a  partial  or  simplified  picture  and  from  that  judges  a  person  or  a  group  as 
inferior.  That  way  of  seeing  is  called  prejudice.  The  topic  of  the  following  section  is 
what  can  come  after  prejudice:  action  of  behaviour  based  on  prejudiced  feelings.  That 
kind  of  behaviour,  such  as  restrictions  on  housing,  jobs,  or  education,  is  called 
discrimination. 
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Discrimination  often  means  avoiding  a  person  or  group  because  of  a  prejudiced 
judgement.  If  we  find  ourselves  avoiding  a  conversation  or  a  discussion  with  a  person 
because  of  a  prejudice,  we  are  discriminating.  When  we  deny  a  person  or  group  a  right 
such  as  use  of  a  public  facility  or  political  representation,  we  discriminate.  Any  action 
that  avoids  or  denies  based  on  a  prejudice  is  discrimination. 

Why  does  discrimination  happen?  Perhaps  some  of  the  answers  can  be  found  in 
the  first  reading  “Blue  Eyes  -  Brown  Eyes,”  an  experiment  conducted  in  an  Iowa 
elementary  school. 

“Canadian  Football  Stars”  gives  two  accounts  of  how  discrimination  has  worked 
against  blacks  in  Canada. 

“Taking  Us  at  Our  Word”  gives  an  account  of  how  discrimination  can  grow  and 
asks  you  to  suggest  why  discrimination  grows  and  how  it  can  be  stopped. 

1 


BLUE  EYES-BROWN  EYES 

FROM  LIFE  MAGAZINE 
BY  JOHN  LEONARD 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  Jane  Elliott  has  introduced  a  little  terror  into  the 
classroom  where  she  teaches  at  the  Riceville,  Iowa  elementary  school.  This  time  ABC 
cameramen  were  around  to  videotape  that  terror,  thereby  permitting  it  to  visit  with  us 
all  for  a  half  hour  in  our  living  rooms. 

The  children  of  Riceville  are,  like  the  town,  very  white  and  very  American,  Most 
of  the  black  faces  they  see  are  on  television.  How,  then,  was  Mrs.  Elliott  to  explain  to 
her  third-graders  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  on  April  4, 1 968 . 

She  conducted  a  simple  experiment.  She  divided  her  class  according  to  the  color  of 
each  child’s  eyes.  One  day  the  blue-eyed  children  were  declared  to  be  superior.  They  sat 
where  they  preferred,  went  early  to  lunch,  stayed  late  at  recess,  and  were  mightily 
encouraged  in  their  work.  The  brown-eyed  children  wore  collars,  and  were  not 
permitted  to  eat  with  or  play  with  the  blue-eyed  children.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Elliott 
reversed  the  situation:  brown-eyed  were  now  on  top. 

It  began  with  giggles,  but  presently  became  serious.  Mrs.  Elliott  knew  her  children 
and  exploited  their  various  weaknesses.  Had  a  brown-eyed  child  been  struck  by  his 
father  for  misbehaving?  Had  a  blue-eyed  child  forgotten  his  glasses.  Dimwitted, 
typical.  And  the  favoured  children  did  some  exploiting  of  their  own,  proposing 
ingenious  discriminations,  showing  a  lofty  contempt,  immensely  enjoying  their  top 
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dog  role,  behaving  in  some  instances  viciously. 

One  significant  result  of  the  experiment  was  its  effect  on  performance.  On  their 
day  of  inferiority,  the  brown-eyed  children  fared  poorly  on  card  recognition  tests;  the 
blue-eyed  ones  surpassed  themselves.  The  following  day,  the  opposite  occurred,  with 
“inferior”  blue-eyed  children  admitting  that  they  could  not  stop  thinking  about  the 
collars  around  their  necks  or  the  taunts  of  their  classmates. 


All  this  is  caught  perfectly  by  the  camera.  The  faces  of  the  children  are 
astonishing:  on  the  playground,  depressed  and  withdrawn;  in  the  classroom,  confused 
and  fearful.  Eyes  of  whatever  color  seem  genuinely  windows;  inside  the  mind  one  sees 
cunning,  wariness,  doubt,  glee.  Even  when  Mrs.  Elliott  ended  the  experiment,  and 
with  enormous  relief  the  whole  class  joined  in  song,  one  little  girl  was  in  tears  and  one 
little  boy  was  wholly  absorbed  in  ripping  apart  his  collar  before  flinging  it  into  the 
wastepaper  basket. 

I  suppose  some  will  object  to  Mrs.  Elliott’s  manipulation  of  young  emotions;  and 
some  will  object  that  two  days  of  roleplaying  cannot  innoculate  a  child  against  racism. 
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But  Mrs.  Elliott,  clearly  an  excellent  teacher,  can  take  care  of  those  emotions;  and  of 
course,  there  is  no  permanent  vaccine  for  evil. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  stop  thinking  of  schools  as  baby-sitters  or  factories  for 
producing  labour  units,  and  start  thinking  about  how  vulnerable  our  children  are  when 
parked  for  six  hours  a  day  in  a  world  they  never  made.  Without  a  Mrs.  Elliott,  we  might 
have  to  do  something  terribly  unusual:  actually  raise  our  children. 

? 


a)  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  black  civil  rights  leader  in  the  United  States  who  was 
shot  in  his  motel  room  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  by  a  white  man  opposed  to  the 
struggle  of  the  black  people.  Mrs.  Elliott’s  experiment  was  first  intended  to  explain 
why  he  was  killed.  In  what  ways  does  it  explain  the  assassination? 

b)  Ho w  do  we  learn  prej  udice? 

c)  How  did  the  discrimination  affect  the  school  performance  of  the  students?  When 
you  are  doing  school  work  or  some  other  job,  what  kind  of  comments  from  others 
do  you  find  helpful?  not  helpful? 

d)  If  we  want  people  to  succeed  in  school,  be  fair  to  others  and  feel  good  about 
themselves,  what  kinds  of  things  should  be  done  in  the  schools? 

2 


CANADIAN  FOOTBALL  STARS 

“There  is  a  flagrant  discrimination  against  Negroes  in  Regina,”  said  Reed.  “I 
have  come  face  to  face  with  more  racial  problems  in  my  five  years  in  Regina  than  I 
ever  had  living  in  a  suburb  of  Seattle.  In  the  beginning  I  could  not  find  anyone  who 
would  rent  me  an  apartment.  When  I  finally  bought  a  house,  my  next  door 
neighbour  told  a  white  friend  of  mine  it  was  okay  with  him,  as  long  as  I  knew  my 
place.” 

“What  does  that  mean?  It  means  my  five  year  old  son,  who  never  knew  what 
discrimination  was,  is  suddenly  called  names  he  doesn’t  understand.  My  wife  has 
become  so  defensive  that  when  she  leaves  the  house  she  is  like  a  coiled  cobra  that  is 
ready  to  strike  at  anybody.” 

“Regina  is  like  living  in  the  heart  of  Alabama  as  far  as  I’m  concerned,  ”  said  Reed. 
“Sure  people  give  you  the  glad  hand  and  pretend  your  color  doesn’t  make  any  dif- 
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ference  because  you’re  a  big  football  hero.  The  hell  it  doesn’t.  Those  same  people 

won’t  sit  down  and  have  a  beer  with  you  once  the  season’s  over . ” 

George  Reed,  All-Star  Fullback,  Saskatchewan  Roughriders 

“Yes,  there  is  discrimination  in  Winnipeg,’’  said  Dave  Raimey.  “Whenever  I 
mention  it  people  around  here  say  I  have  a  chip  on  my  shoulder...” 

“I  was  promised  a  job  when  I  came  to  Winnipeg  three  years  ago,  but  let  me  tell 
you,  I  didn’t  get  one  until  I  threatened  to  leave. ..So  now  I’m  a  sales  clerk  at  $85  a 
week.  I  moved  my  family  here  because  I  wanted  security  for  them  and  I  felt  at  the 
time  Winnipeg  could  offer  it.” 

“Now  I  want  to  leave  this  city.  In  the  U.S.  at  least  I  knew  where  I  stood  as  far  as 
discrimination  went.  Here  you  never  really  can  tell  for  sure.  People  smile  at  me,  but  I 
don’t  know  exactly  what  they  mean.  All  I  know  is  I  often  have  to  eat  lunch  alone  in  the 
store’s  cafeteria,  said  Raimey.  A  white  woman  will  never  sit  at  the  same  table  unless 
I’m  with  a  couple  of  white  men.  And  when  the  men  get  up  to  leave,  the  woman  starts 
getting  nervous  and  leaves,  too....” 

Dave  Raimey,  All-Star  Halfback,  Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers 
from  Article  in  The  Toronto  Telegram,  December  7, 1967 


a)  What  are  the  ways  people  have  discriminated  in  these  two  stories?  Why  do  you 
think  they  did  discriminate? 

b)  What  do  you  think  George  Reed’s  neighbour  meant  by  wanting  George  Reed  to 
know  his  place? 

c)  Why  would  white  women  be  afraid  to  sit  alone  at  the  same  table  as  a  black  man? 

d)  What  stereotypes  might  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  were  discriminating? 

e)  How  does  someone  act  when  they  are  defensive  like  George  Reed’s  wife?  What  are 
some  other  ways  in  which  discrimination  hurts  people? 
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TRYING  TO  TAKE  US  AT  OUR  WORD 

BY  DOUGLAS  SAGI 

Incidents  in  the  life  of  one  East  Indian  family  in  Vancouver  this  past  fall: 

Oct.  2,  8:30  p.m.  -  Eggs  and  rocks  thrown  and  windows  smashed  in  the  ground 
floor  family  room  of  the  new  $60,000  home  they  moved  into  last  March.  Police 
advised. 

Oct.  13,  8:30  p.m.  -  Motorcycle  gouges  freshly  planted  front  lawn.  Police  advised. 

Oct.  20,  8  p.m.  -  More  eggs  and  rocks  thrown,  but  newly  installed  glass  in  family 
room  withstands  assault.  Police  advised. 

Oct.  25,  7:30  p.m.  -  Front  doorbell  rings  and  10-year-old  girl  answers.  Someone 
throws  a  lighted  firecracker  at  her  and  runs.  Firecracker  explodes  harmlessly  inside  the 
house.  Police  advised.  Girl  no  longer  answers  door. 

Oct.  27,  time  unknown  -  Family  car  splashed  with  paint.  Paint  is  cheap  quality 
and  cleaned  up  without  too  much  difficulty.  Police  advised. 

Oct.  31,  8:30  p.m.  -  Eggs  again  thrown  at  family  room  window.  This  time  egg 
throwers  pursued,  to  house  several  blocks  away.  Police  advised,  but  put  it  down  to 
Halloween  prank.  Head  of  East  Indian  household  has  words  with  police  officer. 
‘  ‘Why  don’t  you  do  something?  If  you  don’t  do  something,  I  will  have  to  do  something 
myself.”  Police  officer  says  he  is  powerless  because  there  is  no  proof  linking  Oct.  31 
egg-throwing  with  other  incidents.  Police  do  not  arrest  egg  throwers  on  Halloween. 

Nov.  2,  8:30  p.m.  -  More  eggs  thrown.  Motorcycle  again  chews  up  lawn.  Police 
not  advised.  ‘‘What’s  the  use?”  asks  head  of  East  Indian  household. 

The  rest  of  November  and  most  of  December  is  peaceful.  Has  harassment  ended? 
No. 

Dec.  28,  late  evening  -  Family  returns  from  visiting  friends  and  finds  driveway 
blocked  with  panels  of  plasterboard,  scattered  from  bundle  they  had  bought  to  finish 
basement.  Paint  remover  has  marred  varnish  finish  on  front  and  basement  entrance 
doors.  Patio  door  has  been  forced  (more  paint  remover  splashed  on  patio  floor)  and 
two  new  stereo  speakers  stolen.  Thieves  didn’t  bother  to  unplug  stereo  jacks,  just 
ripped  them  out.  Extent  of  damage  indicates  more  than  one  person  involved  and  that 
robbery  not  prime  motive.  Police  advised,  but  family  head  doubts  vandals  will  be 
caught. 

That  is  one  family,  but  there  are  many  other  immigrants  to  Vancouver  from  India 
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who  have  been  victims  of  similar  cruelties  and  worse  during  the  past  18  months.  The 
incidents  happen  in  all  parts  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  There  is  concern  that  there  may 
soon  be  an  explosion  of  racial  violence.  Concern  that  there  will  be  deaths. 

Last  Oct.  1 8,  an  East  Indian  woman  was  attacked  by  a  white  man  while  she  walked 
home  from  work  at  1  a.m.  Perhaps  she  ought  not  to  have  been  out  alone  at  that  hour, 
but  his  attack  was  not  a  sex  crime:  the  woman  was  not  raped  or  indecently  assaulted  - 
she  was  beaten  up  because  she  is  an  East  Indian.  That  same  night,  in  the  same  south 
Vancouver  area,  three  white  men  in  a  car  drove  past  an  East  Indian  man  waiting  at  a 
bus  stop.  They  backed  up,  got  out  and  beat  him.  He  got  away  by  ducking  out  of  his 
coat  and  running  home.  The  list  goes  on:  a  teenaged  East  Indian  boy  is  beaten  by  a 
gang  of  white  youths;  an  East  Indian  driving  a  car  is  stopped  at  a  red  light  and, 
without  warning,  punched  in  the  face  by  a  passing  pedestrian.  An  East  Indian  man  and 
his  wife  are  beaten  up. 

The  home  of  the  first  family  mentioned  in  this  article  is  in  Richmond,  a  suburb  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Greater  Vancouver.  In  Surrey,  15  miles  east  of  the 
Richmond  home,  two  East  Indian  families  have  been  harassed  to  the  point  of  giving  up 
their  houses  in  the  past  year.  In  the  Killarney  district  of  south  Vancouver  one  East 
Indian  family  moved  away  after  being  terrorized  by  a  gang  of  Killarney  Park 
hoodlums.  (The  gang,  incidentally,  includes  one  East  Indian  youth,  a  fact  being 
widely  noted  in  the  city  as  evidence  that  racial  discrimination  is  not  a  serious  problem.) 

? 


a)  The  introduction  to  this  section  talked  about  how  perceptual  differences  can  lead  to 
prejudice  which  can  lead  to  discrimination.  Try  to  construct  a  sequence  of  events 
which  might  have  led  up  to  the  discrimination  described  in  this  article.  (You  could 
include  differences  in  perception,  mistaken  ideas,  stereotyping,  prejudicial 
comments,  etc.) 

b)  How  would  you  have  reacted  if  you  were  a  member  of  the  East  Indian  family 
described? 

c)  If  the  “vandals”  and  East  Indian  family  ever  became  friends  what  kind  of  good 
things  might  happen?  What  could  they  share  or  learn  from  one  another? 

d)  Faced  with  discrimination,  groups  of  working  class  people,  ethnic  minorities, 
young  people,  or  religious  groups  have  responded  in  the  following  ways: 

i.  Formed  defense  or  vigilante  groups  to  protect  themselves. 

ii.  Participated  in  community  projects  with  other  people  in  their  community, 
in  order  to  make  friends  and  contribute  to  the  community. 
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iii  Separated  themselves  from  those  who  discriminated  against  them  by  living  in 
their  own  neighborhood. 

iv.  Tried  hard  to  be  the  same  as  the  majority  population  by  giving  up  the  beha¬ 
viour  or  appearance  that  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

v.  Became  involved  in  politics  in  order  to  change  the  system  of  discrimination. 

vi.  Have  left  the  community  to  go  to  another. 

Which  of  these  do  you  think  you  would  choose  if  you  were  discriminated  against?  In 
your  opinion,  which  of  the  above  are  positive  reactions  and  which  are  negative 
reactions  to  discrimination? 

SUMMARY 

This  section  has  described  examples  of  discrimination  and  some  of  the  effects  it 
can  have.  There  are  also  many  other  ways  of  discriminating. 

Many  acts  of  discrimination  are  social.  Members  of  a  minority  group  (or  women 
or  young  people,  etc.)  might  not  be  admitted  to  a  restaurant,  park  or  school.  They 
might  be  discouraged  from  living  in  a  neighborhood.  People  might  make  fun  of  them 
with  ethnic  jokes,  or  be  fearful  of  them.  The  discrimination  in  “Blue  Eyes,  Brown 
Eyes  ”  and  in  part  in  the  other  two  articles  was  social  discrimination . 

There  is  economic  discrimination  when  employers  refuse  to  hire  people  from  a 
certain  group  or  keep  those  people  at  the  low  paying  and  low  status  jobs.  Often 
employers  refuse  to  recognize  the  qualifications  of  a  certain  group,  refuse  them 
membership  in  a  union,  or  refuse  admission  to  a  training  program.  One  of  the  football 
players  complained  of  economic  discrimination  when  he  couldn’t  find  a  job. 

Political  discrimination  prevents  people  from  voting  or  from  becoming  a  citizen. 
If  people  refused  to  vote  for  someone  because  of  religion,  sex  or  race,  it  would  also  be 
political  discrimination. 

It  is  legal  discrimination  when  it  is  written  into  the  laws  of  a  country  that  certain 
groups  are  to  be  treated  in  a  special  way  which  denies  them  rights  or  opportunities.  If 
minority  groups  are  discouraged  and  blocked  from  getting  jobs  in  the  legal  system, 
such  as  police,  lawyers,  or  appointments  as  jury  members,  it  could  also  be  considered 
legal  discrimination. 
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SEGREGATION 

EXPULSION 

EXTERMINATION 


We  have  looked  at  how  faulty  perceptions  can  lead  to  prejudice  and  prejudice 
can  lead  to  discrimination.  Now  we  will  look  at  the  extreme  forms  of  discrimination: 
segregation,  expulsion,  and  extermination. 

Segregation  means  to  separate  or  isolate  certain  members  of  a  group  from  the 
main  part  of  that  group.  In  other  words,  to  keep  certain  people  apart  from  the  rest 
of  society  because  of  their  religion,  skin  colour,  age,  sex  or  other  differences. 
Expulsion  is  one  step  further  because  it  means  that  certain  members  of  a  group  are 
driven  out  of  society.  The  last  stage  in  this  process  is  extermination,  the  killing  of  a 
whole  group. 

These  steps  do  not  have  to  follow  each  other  at  all,  but  faulty  perceptions  can 
lead  to  prejudice,  which  can  lead  to  discrimination,  segregation,  expulsion,  even  to 
extermination. 

Segregation  and  expulsion  are  part  of  the  system  of  race  relations  in  South 
Africa  today.  The  white  minority  of  four  million  control  the  lives  of  sixteen  million 
black  Africans,  two  million  Coloureds  (mixed  racial  origin)  and  almost  one  million 
Asians.  They  practise  a  policy  called  “apartheid”  which  strictly  separates  the  racial 
groups.  More  and  more  this  also  means  expulsion  of  the  blacks  from  areas  which  are 
to  be  made  for  whites  only,  and  sending  the  blacks  to  special  rural  areas  called 
“Bantustans.”  One  of  the  ways  the  government  controls  the  blacks  is  by  making 
them  carry  pass  cards  for  identification.  The  first  story,  “The  Pass  and  the  Home 
Girl,”  features  this  form  of  discrimination. 

“South  African  Laws”  goes  deeper  into  the  segregation  practiced  in  South 
Africa. 

Expulsion  happened  in  Canada,  recently,  during  World  War  II,  when  Japanese- 
Canadians  were  removed  from  the  Pacific  Coast  as  is  described  in  “Mr.  Mineoka’s 
Story.” 

The  final  story,  “Death  Camps,”  is  about  the  extermination  of  Jews  during 
Nazi  Germany. 
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THE  PASS  AND  THE  HOME  GIRL 

BY  RONALD  WILLIAMS 

Masiza  felt  his  shoulders  ache  as  he  turned  over  in  his  bed.  It  was  always  like 
that  on  Sunday  mornings  as  a  result  of  a  week’s  hard  work.  He  couldn’t  make  any 
sense  out  of  it.  A  man  slaving  through  six  days  a  week  for  a  few  pounds,  a  day’s  rest, 
and  then  to  start  it  all  over  again— day  after  day,  year  after  year. 

These  thoughts  occupied  his  mind  always,  but  this  morning  they  were  mixed 
with  a  gay  thrill  of  expectancy.  Things  were  going  to  change  for  the  better,  for  on 
Thursday  Masiza  had  met  Rebecca. 

Now  Masiza  had  never  bothered  himself  with  women,  not  since  his  coming  to 
the  city,  but  Rebecca  was  different.  She  wasn’t  a  city  girl.  She  had  come  from  up 
country,  from  a  village  not  far  from  his.  She  hadn’t  picked  up  the  ways  of  the  city 
yet.  He  had  seen  that  by  the  simple  manner  of  her  dress,  her  straight  talk,  her  direct 
look  and  the  general  shyness  about  her.  Masiza  felt  that  he  was  home  when  he  had 
met  her.  It  was  a  rare  meeting,  and  she,  thrilled  at  meeting  a  “home-boy,”  had 
invited  him  to  her  place  of  employment  for  Sunday  when  her  employers  would  be 
out  for  the  day. 

Masiza  had  gladly  accepted.  Such  luck  for  a  man  so  far  away  from  home.  Three 
years  in  Cape  Town  without  the  companionship  of  a  woman,  and  now  to  meet  one 
from  home. 

Masiza  put  on  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  and  couldn’t  believe  that  he  had  worn  the 
filthy  clothes  that  lay  on  the  floor.  The  bright  blue  suit  he  now  put  on  gave  him  a 
feeling  of  elegance.  He  decided  not  to  contaminate  it  by  taking  anything  from  those 
dirty  pockets.  He  wouldn’t  even  use  that  third-class  monthly  ticket.  This  day  called 
for  a  second-class. 

Masiza  stepped  lively  towards  the  station,  head  held  high.  He  walked  on  the 
tarred  road  all  the  way,  avoiding  the  sandy  sidewalks.  He  greeted  everyone  he  met, 
even  those  he  did  not  know.  Masiza  was  happy.  Life,  after  all,  had  its 
compensations.  A  man  must  just  wait  his  turn.  He  also  looked  forward  to  a  grand 
meal,  having  left  home  without  breakfast.  He  really  meant  to  gorge  himself  on  that 
white  man’s  food. 

He  walked  hurriedly  from  Cape  Town  station  to  the  bus  stop.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  was  in  the  upper  deck  of  a  Sea  Point  bus.  The  directions  were  simple.  He  would 
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get  off  at  bus  stop  twenty,  walk  up  Mount  Street,  turn  in  at  the  third  gate  on  the 
right  and  he  would  find  his  home-girl  waiting  for  him.  Masiza  fidgeted  impatiently  in 
his  seat.  The  bus  was  running  too  slowly  for  him  and  it  stopped  often.  He  felt  that  he 
could  easily  outrun  it.  By  the  time  the  conductor  shouted  “Bus  stop  twenty,”  Masiza 
had  already  jumped  off. 

Just  after  getting  off  the  bus,  he  saw  two  Africans  walking  hurriedly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  They  looked  agitated.  They  kept  on  looking  back  and  pointing  at 
different  directions  as  if  they  were  not  sure  which  way  to  go.  Masiza  stood,  adjusted 
his  tie  while  observing  them  curiously.  As  they  passed  him,  one  said,  “You’ve 
chosen  the  wrong  day  brother,  things  are  bad  over  here.”  They  disappeared  around 
the  corner  before  he  could  ask  what  they  meant. 

Whatever  they  meant,  nothing  would  spoil  this  day.  For  a  change,  he  would 
also  have  something  to  say  when  his  friends  talked  of  their  outings  with  their 
girlfriends.  They  had  always  teased  him,  now  this  would  shut  them  up. 

He  was  just  putting  one  foot  forward  when  a  police  van  swung  into  view.  He 
started,  but  checked  himself.  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  he 
thought,  trying  to  convince  himself  although  he  knew  that  the  police  do  not  wait  for 
an  African  to  do  something  before  they  stop  and  question  him. 

“Hey  you,  come  here,”  called  out  one  of  the  policemen  as  soon  as  the  van  had 
stopped.  Masiza  looked  about  innocently  as  if  the  policeman  were  talking  to 
someone  behind  him.  “You,”  said  the  policeman  impatiently,  coming  out  of  the  van 
and  muttering  something  in  Afrikaans.  “Where  are  you  going?”  “Up  here  baas, 
just  there,”  Masiza  pointed  towards  his  destination,  showing  his  anxiety  to  get  there 
as  soon  as  possible.  “You  natives  are  making  a  home  out  of  Sea  Point,  who  are 
you?” 

“I’m - the  policeman  held  out  his  hand.  Masiza  didn’t  have  to  ask  what 

he  wanted.  He  reached  for  his  pass  in  his  pocket.  It  wasn’t  there.  He  searched  all  his 
pockets,  but  the  little  reference  book  was  not  there.  Masiza  panicked. 

“No  pass,”  the  policeman  said  as  he  caught  him  by  his  upper  arm  and  asked 

him  to  come  along.  “Please  baas,  I - ”  “We’ve  had  enough  of  your  stealing 

and  fighting,  come  on.”  Then  Masiza  remembered.  Those  dirty  clothes  that  he  had 
despised.  That  is  where  his  pass  was,  in  those  dirty  pockets  together  with  his  third- 
class  ticket,  and  the  dirty  handkerchief  with  which  he  had  wiped  off  his  sweat  for  a 
whole  week.  Masiza  soon  realized  the  extent  of  the  trouble  in  which  he  was.  The 
possible  loss  of  his  job  after  an  indefinite  term  in  jail,  followed  by  another  long, 
uncertain  and  frustrating  search  for  work  perhaps  ending  with  a  deportation.... 

At  the  thought  of  his  home-girl  he  decided  to  try  again.  “Please  baas,  I  got  it 
at  home,  sir . ”  Within  a  few  seconds  he  was  propped  up  uncomfortably  inside 
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the  packed  van.  He  soon  heard  that  there  had  been  a  police-raid  of  the  area  for  a 
man  had  been  stabbed.  The  van  was  now  racing  to  the  police-station,  and  all  hopes 
of  a  pleasant  day  with  the  home-girl  faded.  Masiza  pictured  her  waiting  for  him, 
then  giving  up  with  the  conclusion  that  the  city  really  does  corrupt  people  and  make 
them  untrustworthy,  even  those  from  “Home.” 
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THE  PASS  LAWS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

All  South  Africans  over  the  age  of  sixteen  must  carry  at  least  an  identification 
card.  Non-white  South  Africans,  however,  must  carry  a  ninety  page  “reference 
book”.  It  contains  an  identity  card,  photograph,  fingerprints,  tax  receipts,  records 
of  the  individual’s  contract  of  employment  and  the  monthly  signature  of  his  or  her 
employer.  This  book  also  permits  the  holder  to  be  in  a  given  area  of  the  country  and 
must  be  carried  at  all  times  with  the  information  kept  up  to  date. 

If  a  person  is  stopped  when  they  are  not  carrying  their  passbook,  or  if  the  book 
is  not  in  order,  that  person  is  subject  to  a  fine  and  a  prison  sentence.  Police  use  this 
power  to  harass  non-whites.  In  1970,  there  were  3,000  Africans  arrested  each  day  for 
Pass  Law  offences. 

The  famous  demonstration  at  Sharpeville  in  1960,  which  ended  with  the  Police 
shooting  and  killing  60  persons,  was  held  to  protest  the  “Pass  Laws”. 
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SOME  LAWS  FROM  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

1600 

Non-Europeans  were  excluded  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  area  except  to  trade. 

1844 

Non-Europeans  in  frontier  regions  were  forbidden  to  settle  near  any  European  town. 

1855 

Non-Europeans  in  frontier  regions  were  permanently  denied  citizenship. 
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1858 

The  South  African  Constitution  stated  that  “The  People  desire  to  permit  no  equality 
between  coloured  people  and  the  white  inhabitants.” 

1913 

Non-whites  were  prohibited  from  buying  property  outside  of  certain  specified 
“Reserves  ”  Today  no  African  is  allowed  to  own  land  anywhere  in  South  Africa. 

1923 

“Locations”  were  created  in  urban  areas  to  segregate  Whites  from  Non-whites  . 

1926 

Non-whites  were  excluded  from  skilled  jobs  in  industry. 

1936 

Non-whites  were  stopped  from  voting  in  Cape  Province. 

1949 

Marriages  between  Whites  and  Non- whites  were  forbidden. 

1950 

The  Population  Registration  Act  required  every  person  to  carry  an  identity  card  or 
pass  containing  a  photograph  and  a  statement  of  racial  origin. 

1950 

Segregated  residential  areas  were  established  for  Whites,  Indians  (Asians), 
Coloured,  and  Bantu  (Africans). 

1951 

Elected  councils  for  the  government  of  Blacks  were  abolished  and  replaced  by  tribal 
chieftans. 

1953 

The  education  of  Blacks  came  under  the  control  of  the  central  government.  Now,  no 
one  may  teach  without  permission.  Any  African  who,  without  permission,  teaches 
some  fellow  Africans  to  read  or  write  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence.  A  white  man 
who  teaches  his  African  servant  to  read  in  his  own  home  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

1953 

African  labour  unions  were  legalized  but  strikes  by  African  workers  were  outlawed. 
Today,  any  African  worker  who  is  absent  from  work  for  more  than  24  hours  without 
permission,  in  addition  to  being  fired,  is  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence.  An  African 
who  is  dismissed  from  his  job  can  be  removed  from  the  town  in  which  he  is  living  and 
prohibited  from  returning  to  that  town  for  as  long  as  the  Labour  Officer  specifies. 
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1954-57 

57  thousand  Blacks  were  removed  from  their  homes  and  resettled  in  designated  areas 
limited  to  Blacks.  Today,  the  races  are  so  segregated  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  white 
person  and  a  non-white  to  have  tea  together  anywhere  in  South  Africa  without 
special  permission. 

1956 

Local  authorities  were  authorized  to  expel  non-whites  from  urban  areas.  An  African 
who  has  been  required  by  an  order  of  Court  to  leave  a  certain  area  must  do  so,  and 
no  Court  may  grant  an  injunction  preventing  such  removal,  even  where  it  has  been 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  order  of  Court  was  intended  for  some  other 
person  and  was  served  on  him  or  her  in  error. 

1962 

The  Anti-Sabotage  Act  provided  a  minimum  sentence  of  five  years  and  a  maximum 
of  death  for  sabotage,  and  also  provided  house  arrest  for  opponents  of  the 
government. 

1963 

Detention  of  persons  up  to  ninety  days  without  trial  permitted  for  interrogation. 

1964 

The  government  was  empowered  to  extend  prison  sentences  of  political  prisoners  as 
long  as  it  wishes  if  it  feels  release  would  further  Communism. 

1965 

The  Minister  of  Justice  was  empowered  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of  speeches  or 
writings  of  any  persons  considered  to  be  furthering  Communism. 

1965 

Provisions  of  the  Suppression  of  Communism  Act  and  the  Anti-Sabotage  Act  were 
extended  from  South  Africa  to  South-West  Africa  (Namibia). 
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a)  In  what  years  did  the  number  of  laws  which  segregate  the  black  Africans  begin  to 
increase?  Why  do  you  think  they  began  to  increase? 

b)  What  kinds  of  things  that  you  do  in  your  everyday  life  would  you  not  be  able  to 
do  if  you  were  a  black  person  in  South  Africa? 
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TSUGUO  MINEOKA’S  STORY 

On  December  7,  1941,  Japan  announced  her  entry  into  the  Second  World  War 
by  attacking  the  U.S.  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  people 
of  Japanese  descent  who  were  living  in  Canada,  this  momentous  event  had  terrible 
significance. 

There  were  nearly  23,000  Japanese-Canadians:  6,000  Japanese  Nationals,  3,000 
Japanese  born  naturalized  Canadians,  and  14,000  Canadian  born  citizens  of 
Japanese  descent.  Even  if  they  had  been  born  in  Canada,  they  were  declared  enemy 
aliens.  December  7  was  the  beginning  of  a  nightmare.  Following  Pearl  Harbour,  the 
Canadian  government  took  drastic  and  unprecedented  action.  Japanese  Canadian 
people,  most  of  whom  lived  in  British  Columbia,  were  uprooted  from  their  homes 
and  scattered  across  the  country.  Their  evacuation  from  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  early 
months  of  1942  was  the  greatest  mass  movement  in  the  history  of  Canada.  Able- 
bodied  men  were  sent  to  work  camps  in  Ontario  and  the  prairie  provinces,  while 
their  wives  and  children  were  kept  under  guard  in  shack  towns  in  the  interior  of  B.C. 
Families  were  torn  apart,  businesses  were  destroyed,  homes  were  sold  for  a  song,  and 
for  23,000  people  nothing  was  ever  the  same  again.  Compensation  for  their  losses 
was  almost  nothing. 

MR.  MINEOKA 

On  Sunday  December  7,  1941,  Tsuguo  Mineoka  was  living  in  Steveston,  a 
fishing  village  ten  miles  south  of  Vancouver.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Fishermen’s 
Union,  an  association  of  all  the  Japanese  fishermen  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a 
leading  member  of  the  Japanese  community.  He  was  44,  married,  and  did  not  have 
any  children.  That  evening  he  was  arrested  by  the  R.C.M.P. 

“These  mounted  policemen  came  to  the  front  door  of  my  house.  It  was  a  little 
after  10  o’clock  at  night.  There  were  two  or  three  of  them  and  they  were  big  men. 
They  showed  me  their  badges  and  said,  ‘We  want  you  to  come  with  us  up  to 
Vancouver  for  a  few  days.  You  can  bring  toothpaste  and  your  nightclothes,  that  is 
all-’  They  did  not  explain  at  all  what  was  to  happen  to  my  family  if  I  went  there.  ‘It 
won’t  take  very  long,’  one  said.  ‘I  think  it  will  only  take  a  few  hours  and  you  will 
be  back  home.’  So  I  agreed  with  what  he  said.” 
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Tsuguo  Mineoka  never  saw  his  home  again.  That  night  he  was  taken  to  the 
immigration  house  in  Vancouver  where  he  was  locked  up  with  thirty-seven  men,  all 
Japanese  nationals  like  himself.  They  were  kept  there,  under  military  guard,  for 
more  than  two  months.  A  few  days  after  their  arrest,  their  relatives  were 
allowed  to  visit  them  and  Mineoka  saw  his  wife  for  the  first  time  since  the  police  had 
taken  him  away.  For  more  than  a  year  Mineoka  was  confined  to  prison  camps  in 
Alberta  and  Ontario,  where  he  and  other  Japanese  were  segregated  from  other 
prisoners  of  war  and  put  to  work  as  camp  cleaners.  Mineoka’s  house  and  its  contents 
were  seized  by  the  Custodian  of  Enemy  Alien  Property.  His  wife  was  sent  to 
Tashme,  one  of  six  inland  B.C.  towns  created  or  revived  to  house  Japanese  families 
evacuated  from  the  coast.  In  1943  Mrs.  Mineoka  became  seriously  ill,  and  her 
husband  was  allowed  to  join  her.  A  year  later  he  got  a  job  near  Kamloops  as  a 
railway  section  hand.  In  1948  he  and  his  wife  moved  east  to  Toronto  where  he 
worked  for  twenty  years  as  a  gardener  and  janitor. 

Tsuguo  Mineoka’s  story  is  typical.  Like  him,  thousands  of  Japanese  nationals 
and  Canadian  citizens  of  Japanese  descent  were  imprisoned  indefinitely  without  trial 
under  the  Canadian  government’s  wartime  Emergency  Powers  Act.  They  were  never 
formally  charged  with  a  crime,  told  why  they  were  imprisoned,  where  they  would  be 
sent,  or  how  long  they  would  be  held.  They  lost  everything  they  owned.  Their 
businesses  were  ruined.  For  Mineoka  and  most  of  his  generation,  when  the  war 
ended  it  was  too  late  to  find  anything  but  poorly  paid  dead  end  jobs. 

? 


a)  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  Government  could  have  acted  differently  to 
protect  the  rights  of  Japanese  Canadians? 

b)  In  January  1942,  Mrs.  Grace  Maclnnes,  a  member  of  the  British  Columbia  Legis¬ 
lature,  warned  B.C.  about  the  dangers  of  “race  hatred.”  She  said  there  was  no 
point  in  fighting  a  war  to  protect  democracy,  if  we  took  away  peoples’ 
democratic  rights  at  home.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 
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DEATH  CAMPS 


We  arrived  at  Auschwitz  at  dawn.  The  seals  on  our  cars  were  broken,  and  we 
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•were  driven  out  by  blows  with  the  butt  end  of  a  rifle  and  taken  to  the  Birkenau 
Camp,  a  section  of  the  Auschwitz  Camp.  We  were  led  to  a  large  shed,  then  to  the 
disinfecting  station.  There  our  heads  were  shaved  and  our  registration  numbers  were 
tattooed  on  the  left  forearm.  Then  we  were  taken  into  a  large  room  for  a  steam  bath 
and  a  cold  shower.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  were  all  naked,  all  this  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  SS  men  and  women.  We  were  then  given  clothing  which  was  soiled 
and  torn,  a  cotton  dress  and  a  jacket  of  the  same  material. 

As  all  this  had  taken  several  hours,  we  saw  from  the  windows  of  the  block  where 
we  were,  the  camp  where  the  men  were  kept;  and  toward  evening  an  orchestra  came 
in.  It  was  snowing  and  we  wondered  why  they  were  playing  music.  We  then  saw  that 
the  camp  foremen  were  returning  to  the  camp.  Each  foreman  was  followed  by  men 
who  were  carrying  the  dead.  As  they  could  hardly  drag  themselves  along,  every  time 
they  stumbled  they  were  put  on  their  feet  again  by  being  kicked  or  by  blows  with  the 
end  of  the  rifle. 

The  work  at  Auschwitz  consisted  of  clearing  demolished  houses,  road  building, 
and  especially  the  draining  of  marsh  land.  This  was  by  far  the  hardest  work,  for  all 
day  long  we  had  our  feet  in  the  water  and  there  was  the  danger  of  being  sucked 
down.  It  frequently  happened  that  we  had  to  pull  out  a  comrade  who  had  sunk  in  up 
to  the  waist. 

During  the  work  the  SS  men  and  women  who  stood  guard  over  us  would  beat  us 
with  cudgels  and  set  their  dogs  on  us.  Many  of  our  friends  had  their  legs  torn  by  the 
dogs.  I  even  saw  a  woman  torn  to  pieces  and  die  under  my  very  eyes  when  Tauber,  a 
member  of  the  SS,  encouraged  his  dog  to  attack  her  and  grinned  at  the  sight. 

The  causes  of  death  were  extremely  numerous.  First  of  all,  there  was  the 
complete  lack  of  washing  facilities.  When  we  arrived  at  Auschwitz,  for  12,000  people 
there  was  only  one  tap  of  water  which  was  unfit  for  drinking,  and  it  was  not  always 
flowing.  As  this  tap  was  in  the  German  wash  house  we  could  reach  it  only  by  passing 
through  the  guards,  who  beat  us  horribly  as  we  went  by. 

Each  morning  we  were  awakened  at  3:30  A. M.,  but  one  particular  morning  in 
February  of  1943  the  whole  camp  was  awakened  and  sent  out  on  the  open  plain.  We 
remained  standing  outside  the  camp  for  the  next  thirteen  hours  in  the  snow  and 
without  any  food.  Then  when  the  signal  was  given  we  had  to  go  through  the  door 
one  by  one,  and  we  were  struck  in  the  back  with  a  cudgel,  each  one  of  us,  in  order  to 
make  us  run.  Those  who  could  not  run,  either  because  they  were  too  old  or  too  ill, 
were  caught  by  a  hook  and  taken  to  Block  25,  “waiting  block”  for  the  gas  chamber. 
On  that  day  ten  of  the  women  of  our  convoy  were  thus  caught  and  taken  to  Block 
25. 
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When  all  the  prisoners  were  back  in  the  camp,  a  party  to  which  I  belonged  was 
organized  to  go  and  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  which  were  scattered  over  the 
plain  as  on  a  battlefield.  We  carried  the  dead  and  dying  to  the  yard  of  Block  25 
without  distinction  and  they  remained  there  stacked  up  in  a  pile. 

This  Block  25,  which  was  the  anteroom  of  the  gas  chamber,  if  one  may  express 
it  so,  is  well  known  to  me  because  at  the  time  we  had  been  transferred  to  Block  26 
and  our  windows  opened  on  the  yard  of  number  25.  One  saw  stacks  of  corpses  piled 
up  in  the  courtyard,  and  from  time  to  time  a  hand  or  a  head  would  stir  among  the 
bodies,  trying  to  free  itself.  It  was  a  dying  woman  attempting  to  get  free  and  live. 
The  people  in  Block  25  received  no  food  or  drink  unless  there  was  something  left  in 
.the  cans  in  the  kitchen;  which  meant  that  very  often  they  went  for  several  days 
without  a  drop  of  water. 

One  of  our  companions  named  Annette,  was  a  fine  young  woman  of  thirty,  and 
as  she  was  passing  the  block  one  day  she  was  overcome  with  pity  for  those  women 
who  moaned  for  water.  She  came  back  to  our  block  to  get  a  little  herbal  tea,  but  as 
she  was  passing  it  through  the  bars  of  the  window  she  was  seen  by  the  guard,  who 
took  her  by  the  neck  and  threw  her  into  Block  25.  All  my  life  I  will  remember 
Annette.  Two  days  later  I  saw  her  on  the  truck  which  was  taking  prisoners  to  the  gas 
chamber.  She  had  her  arms  around  an  old  French  woman  and  shouted,  “think  of  my 
little  boy  if  you  ever  get  back  to  France.” 

Taken  from  testimony  of  a  witness  at 
the  Nuremburg  war  trials 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAZIS 
AND  THE  JEWS 

Prior  to  1933 

For  several  centuries  a  general  tension  existed  between  non- Jewish  Germans  and 
Jewish  Germans.  Between  1919  and  1933  Germany  suffered  great  economic  trouble 
with  unemployment  and  inflation,  and  for  this,  the  Jews  were  often  blamed. 

1933 

—  Hitler  came  to  power. 

—  Spring  of  1933,  many  Jews  were  arrested  without  cause. 

—  April  1,  1933,  a  boycott  was  held  against  all  Jewish  shops  and  stores. 
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1933-34 

—  Laws  were  passed  to  deprive  Jews  of  legal  and  civil  rights. 

1935 

—  “Nuremburg  Laws”  were  passed  saying  that  only  persons  of  Aryan  blood  could 
be  citizens  of  Germany.  (Others  would  be  “subjects”.)  Marriage  and  social 
relationships  between  Jews  and  non-Jews  were  also  forbidden. 

—  Rallies  were  held  throughout  Germany  under  posters  which  said  “The  Jews  are 

our  Misfortune”. 

—  By  the  end  of  1933,  78,000  Jews  had  fled  from  Germany. 

1935-38 

—  Another  100,000  Jews  fled  the  country.  Altogether,  300,000  Jews  managed  to  get 
out  of  Germany  by  1940. 

1938 

—  Synagogues  were  destroyed  in  Munich  and  Nuremburg. 

—  Jewish  businesses  were  wrecked. 

—  All  Jewish  property  now  had  to  be  registered. 

—  October  1938,  all  Jewish  passports  were  cancelled. 

—  Polish  Jews  were  all  expelled  from  Germany. 

—  November  1938,  many  Jews  were  arrested  and  put  into  concentration  camps. 

—  The  segregation  period  ended  and  mass  expulsion  began  in  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia,  now  controlled  by  the  Nazis. 

1939-1941 

—  World  War  II  began  in  September  1939.  Jews  were  put  into  prison  camps  and 
made  to  wear  special  badges  showing  that  they  were  Jews. 

1941-1945 

—  “TheFinal  Solution”  was  used  in  Germany:  extermination.  Six  million  Jews  were 
killed. 

SUMMARY 

As  horrible  as  this  section  is,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  perception  to 
extermination  is  a  series  of  steps,  and  one  step  is  not  much  more  difficult  to  take 
than  any  other.  Once  we  have  misperceived,  it  becomes  easy  to  be  prejudiced,  and 
once  we  have  pre-judged  it  becomes  easy  to  discriminate,  and  once  we  have 
discriminated  it  becomes  possible  to  think  about  segregating,  expelling,  or 
exterminating. 
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HOW  DID  I  GET 
TAKEN  IN  ? 
SECTION  TWO 


CULTURAL 

DIFFERENCES 


Our  culture  often  blinds  us  to  a  clear  perception  of  people  of  different  cultures, 
just  as  we  found  our  perceptions  made  it  difficult  to  complete  the  “Four  Lines” 
exercise  in  section  I.  One  such  area  of  culture  is  the  system  of  signals  we  use  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  We  use  our  eyes,  body  gestures,  tone  of  voice  and 
ideas  of  distance  and  time  in  certain  ways  in  our  culture,  while  other  cultures  have 
their  own  systems.  The  misunderstanding  that  is  often  the  result  of  the  clash  of  two 
different  systems  of  gestures  or  mannerisms,  builds  up  frustrations  and  hostilities  in 
the  people  of  both  cultural  groups.  This  is  the  topic  of  “Language  Without  Words”. 

Another  way  in  which  our  culture  can  blind  us  is  through  our  values.  Values  are 
the  principles  which  guide  us  in  our  dealings  with  other  people  or  the  environment. 
For  example,  we  might  think  independence,  hard  work  and  cleanliness  are  very 
important  and  value  them  before  bravery  or  co-operation.  Naturally  the  principles 
we  hold  to  be  most  valuable,  our  values,  we  think  are  better,  and  often  conclude  that 
therefore  we  are  better.  There  are  two  exercises  that  look  at  this  area  of  values,  “The 
Education  of  Inuit  Children”  and  “Choose  Your  Own  Value.” 

Let’s  begin  with  an  exploration  of  a  very  different  tribe  whose  values  and  habits 
are  most  unusual.  The  following  reading  is  an  anthropologist’s  account  of  a  little 
known  tribe,  the  Snaidanac.  Ask  yourself  while  you  are  reading  if  you  think  you 
could  live  in  harmony  with  these  people. 


THE  BODY  RITUAL  OF  THE 
SNAIDANAC 

Anthropologists  have  become  so  familiar  with  the  many  ways  in  which  different 
peoples  behave  in  similar  situations  that  almost  nothing  can  surprise  them.  In 
fact,  if  all  the  many  different  ways  of  behaving  have  not  been  found  somewhere  in 
this  world,  the  anthropologist  will  suspect  that  those  ways  probably  exist  in  some  as 
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yet  undiscovered  lost  tribe.  In  this  light,  the  magical  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
Snaidanac  are  so  unusual  that  we  can  look  at  them  as  an  example  of  the  extremes  to 
which  some  tribes  can  go. 

Professor  Linton  first  wrote  about  the  ritual  of  the  Snaidanac  twenty  years  ago, 
but  the  culture  of  this  people  is  still  very  poorly  understood.  They  are  a  North 
American  group  living  in  the  territory  between  the  Inuit  of  the  North,  and  the 
American  Plains  Sioux.  Little  is  known  of  their  origin  although  tradition  states  that 
they  came  from  the  east.  According  to  Snaidanac  mythology  their  nation  was 
founded  by  the  cultural  hero  Jon-mac,  who  is  otherwise  known  as  the  originator  of 
an  attempt  to  connect  several  tribes  by  magical  iron  rods  placed  end  to  end.  Legend 
has  it  that  Jon-mac  (pronounced  yon-mic)  was  also  famous  for  his  extensive  use  of 
organic  medicines  which  often  made  him  physically  sick. 

A  great  deal  of  the  Snaidanac’s  day  is  spent  in  ritual  and  ceremony.  The  centre 
of  this  activity  involves  the  human  body;  its  appearance  and  health  are  vitally 
important  for  these  people.  While  this  is  not  unusual,  the  ceremony  and  philosophy 
concerning  the  body  are  unique. 

The  fundamental  belief  behind  their  whole  system  of  living  appears  to  be  that 
the  human  body  is  ugly  and  that  its  natural  tendency  is  to  decay  and  disease.  As 
humans  are  trapped  inside  this  ugly  body,  their  only  hope  to  avoid  the  decay  and 
disease  is  religious  ritual  and  ceremony.  Every  household  had  one  or  more  shrines 
for  this  ritual  and  ceremony.  Powerful  people  in  the  society  have  several  shrines  in 
their  houses. 

The  strange  rituals  of  the  shrine  are  not  shared  by  the  family  together,  but  are 
private  and  secret.  The  rituals  are  normally  only  discussed  with  children  when  they 
are  young  and  being  initiated  into  these  mysteries.  I  was  able,  however,  to  talk  with 
the  natives  and  learn  something  of  their  shrines  and  the  rituals  done  around  them. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  shrine  is  a  box  or  chest  which  is  built  into  the 
wall.  In  this  chest,  the  natives  keep  their  important  charms  and  magical  potions. 
These  charms  are  bought  from  special  religious  people,  something  like  wizards.  The 
most  important  of  these  wizards  are  the  medicine  men.  They  do  not  provide  the 
magic  potions  or  charms  to  the  everyday  native,  however.  They  write  down  the 
ingredients  in  an  ancient  and  secret  language.  The  native  must  take  this  to  an 
herbalist,  very  wise  in  plants  and  herbs.  It  is  he  who,  for  a  gift,  supplies  the  charm. 

Beneath  the  charm-box  is  a  small  font  or  basin.  Each  day  every  member  of  the 
family,  one  after  the  other,  enters  the  shrine  room,  bows  his  or  her  head  before  the 
charm-box,  mixes  different  sorts  of  holy  water  in  the  font  and  then  proceeds  with  a 
brief  rite  similar  to  the  Christian  baptism.  The  holy  waters  come  from  the  Water 
Temple  of  the  community,  where  the  priests  hold  elaborate  ceremonies  to  make  the 
liquid  ritually  pure. 
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Below  the  medicine  men  in  prestige  are  specialists  who,  translated,  could  best  be 
called  “holy-mouth-men”.  The  Snaidanac  have  a  supernatural  horror  of  and 
fascination  with  the  mouth.  It  influences  all  the  social  relationships  of  these  natives. 
Were  it  not  for  the  rituals  of  the  mouth,  they  believe  their  teeth  would  fall  out,  their 
gums  bleed,  their  jaws  shrink,  their  friends  desert  them,  and  their  lovers  reject  them. 

The  daily  body  ritual  performed  by  everyone  includes  a  mouth-rite.  Despite  the 
fact  that  these  people  are  so  careful  about  care  of  the  mouth,  this  rite  strikes  the 
uninitiated  stranger  as  revolting.  It  was  reported  to  me  that  the  ritual  consists  of 
inserting  a  small  bundle  of  hog  hairs  into  the  mouth,  along  with  certain  magical 
powders,  and  then  moving  the  bundle  in  a  highly  formalized  series  of  gestures. 

In  addition  to  the  private  mouth-rite,  the  people  seek  out  a  holy-mouth-man 
once  or  twice  a  year.  These  wizards  have  an  impressive  set  of  tools,  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  augers,  awls,  probes,  and  prods  such  as  one  would  use  for  wood  carving. 
These  objects  are  used  in  a  kind  of  exorcism  of  the  evils  of  the  mouth.  The  exorcism 
involves  almost  unbelievable  torture. 
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The  holy-mouth-man  opens  the  client’s  mouth  and,  using  the  above  mentioned 
tools,  enlarges  any  holes  which  decay  may  have  created  in  the  teeth.  Magical 
materials  are  put  into  these  holes.  If  there  are  not  naturally  occurring  holes  in  the 
teeth,  large  sections  of  the  teeth  are  gouged  out  so  that  the  supernatural  substance 
can  be  applied.  In  the  client’s  view,  the  purpose  of  this  ritual  torture  is  to  arrest 
decay  and  to  draw  friends. 

The  medicine  men  have  an  imposing  temple,  or  “lati  pso”,  in  every  community 
of  any  size.  The  more  elaborate  ceremonies  that  are  required  to  treat  very  sick 
patients  can  only  be  performed  at  this  temple.  These  ceremonies  involve  not  only  the 
“thauma  urge”  but  a  permanent  group  of  vestal  maidens  who  move  quietly  about 
the  temple  chambers  in  distinctive  costume  and  head-dress. 

The  lati  pso  ceremonies  are  so  harsh  that  it  is  phenomenal  that  a  fair  number  of 
the  really  sick  natives  who  enter  the  temple  ever  recover.  The  native  entering  the 
temple  is  first  stripped  of  all  clothing.  In  every  day  life  outside  the  temple  the 
Snaidanac  avoids  exposing  his  or  her  body  and  its  natural  functions.  Bathing  and 
excretory  acts  are  done  only  in  the  secrecy  of  the  household  shrine.  So  it  is  a  great 
shock  for  a  Snaidanac  to  enter  the  lati  pso  and  lose  body  secrecy. 

The  vestal  maidens  move  about  the  temple  and  sometimes  insert  magic  wands  in 
a  person’s  mouth  or  force  him  or  her  to  eat  substances  which  are  supposed  to  be 
healing.  At  other  times  the  medicine  men  jab  magically  treated  needles  into  the 
native’s  flesh.  Even  though  these  temple  ceremonies  may  not  cure  and  even  kill  the 
natives,  they  still  have  great  faith  in  the  medicine  men. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  mention  a  few  other  ways  of  behaving  which  come 
from  the  Snaidanac’s  dislike  of  their  body.  One  rite  is  used  to  make  women’s  breasts 
larger  if  they  are  small,  and  smaller  if  they  are  large.  Snaidanac  women  are  often 
dissatisfied  with  their  breast  size.  A  few  women  afflicted  with  almost  inhuman 
hypermammary  development  (in  other  words,  huge  breasts)  are  so  idolized  that  they 
make  a  handsome  living  by  simply  going  from  village  to  village  and  permitting  the 
natives  to  stare  at  them  for  a  fee. 

It  was  mentioned  that  excretory  functions  are  done  in  secret.  Natural 
reproductive  functions  are  also  secret.  Intercourse  is  never  talked  about.  Efforts  are 
made  to  avoid  pregnancy  by  the  use  of  magical  materials  or  by  limiting  intercourse  to 
certain  phases  of  the  moon.  Birth  takes  place  in  secret  as  well,  without  friends  or 
relatives  to  assist,  and  most  women  do  not  nurse  their  infants. 

Our  review  of  the  ritual  life  of  the  Snaidanac  has  certainly  shown  them  to  be  a 
magic-ridden  people.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  they  have  managed  to  exist  so 
long  under  the  burdens  which  they  have  made  for  themselves.  But  even  such  exotic 
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customs  as  these  take  on  real  meaning  when  they  are  viewed  with  the  insight 
provided  by  Malinowski  when  he  wrote: 

“Looking  from  far  and  above,  from  our  high  places  of  safety  in  the  developed 
civilization,  it  is  easy  to  see  all  the  crudity  and  irrelevance  of  magic.  But  without  its 
power  and  guidance  early  man  could  not  have  mastered  his  practical  difficulties  as  he 
has  done,  nor  could  man  have  advanced  to  the  higher  stages  of  civilization.  ’  ’ 

? 


1)  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  the  Snaidanac? 

b)  Do  you  think  the  anthropologist’s  perceptions  were  accurate  or  faulty?  Why? 

c)  If  there  were  more  Snaidanacs  living  near  you,  would  some  of  your  best  friends 
be  Snaidanacs? 

d)  Do  you  know  what  Snaidanac  spells  backwards?  If  you  didn’t  realize  that,  read 
the  article  again. 

e)  Do  we  ever  look  at  other  peoples  or  countries  the  way  the  anthropologist  looked 
at  the  Snaidanac? 


LANGUAGE  WITHOUT  WORDS 

When  we  meet  people  for  the  first  time  we  do  not  know  what  they  are  like.  We 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  get  to  know  them.  Yet,  even  before  we  get  that  chance, 
we  form  impressions  based  on  how  they  dress,  how  they  move  or  talk,  and  so  on. 
People  communicate  a  great  deal  to  others  through  their  habits  and  manners. 

It  is  important  to  open  our  eyes  to  these  subtle  qualities  of  our  habitual 
behaviour — tone  of  voice,  gestures,  space  and  time  relationships — because  they 
often  build  up  feelings  of  frustration  and  hostility  in  people  from  a  different  culture. 
We  need  to  learn  what  manners  mean.  We  especially  need  to  learn  the  unconscious 
habits  of  culture,  the  things  people  do  automatically  without  being  aware  of  what 
they  have  done. 

Here  is  one  example  of  how  different  habits  of  culture  can  work.  It  involves 
tone  of  voice,  something  which  we  seldom  think  about.  In  the  English  speaking 
world  we  raise  our  voices  not  only  when  we  are  angry,  but  also  when  we  want  to 
emphasize  a  point,  when  we  are  talking  to  someone  far  away,  when  we  are  finishing 
a  meeting,  and  so  on.  But  to  the  Chinese,  an  overly  loud  voice  means  anger  or  loss  of 
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self-control.  When  a  North  American  gets  excited  about  something,  a  Chinese 
man  might  think  he  is  angry  with  him.  He  might  also  feel  the  same  when  they 
part  company  and  the  North  American  says,  however  friendly,  in  a  loud  voice 
“WELL,  IT  WAS  GOOD  TALKING  TO  YOU,  MR.  CHAN.” 


Another  example  is  in  the  habit  of  eye  contact.  The  white  North  American 
usually  prefers  to  look  people  straight  in  the  eye  when  talking.  It  is  a  sign  of 
friendliness  and  honesty.  To  look  away  means  shyness  or  dishonesty.  Yet  some 
North  Americans,  who  are  native  Indians,  do  not  act  in  the  same  way:  they  feel 
comfortable  when  they  are  looking  down  and  away  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to 
stand  eye  to  eye.  If  the  two  groups  do  not  know  this,  they  may  feel  uncomfortable 
when  meeting. 

Our  personal  sense  of  space  is  also  a  characteristic  which  varies  from  culture  to 
culture.  North  Americans  are  disturbed  by  how  close  Latin  Americans  stand  when 
they  talk  to  you.  “Why  do  they  have  to  get  so  close  when  they  talk  to  you?” 
“They’re  so  pushy!”  And  so  on.  The  Latin  American  may  in  turn  think  that  the 
“Nord  Americano”  is  cold,  distant,  stand-offish. 
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This  is  because  of  how  each  culture  handles  space  during  a  conversation.  A  male 
brought  up  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  stands  18  to  20  inches  away 
when  talking  face  to  face  to  a  man  he  does  not  know  very  well;  talking  to  a  woman 
under  similar  circumstances,  he  increases  the  distance  about  4  inches.  For  males  to 
stand  closer  is  considered  aggressive  or  pushy.  If  a  man  stood  closer  to  a  woman,  it 
could  be  thought  to  be  a  “come-on”  or  “pick  up.”  Yet  in  many  parts  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East,  distances  which  would  seem  almost  sexual  to  a  North 
American  are  the  only  ones  at  which  people  seem  able  to  talk  comfortably.  In  Cuba, 
for  instance,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  woman  talking  to  a  man  at  a  distance  of  13 
inches.  If  you  are  a  Latin  American  trying  to  talk  to  a  North  American  almost  two 
feet  away,  you  would  feel  like  you  are  trying  to  talk  across  a  room. 

In  such  a  case  neither  party  is  clearly  aware  of  what  is  wrong  when  the  distance 
is  not  right.  They  merely  have  vague  feelings  of  discomfort  or  nervousness.  As  the 
Latin  American  approaches  and  the  North  American  backs  away,  both  parties  feel 
uncomfortable  without  knowing  why.  When  the  problem  is  explained  to  them  and 
they  adopt  a  common  personal  distance,  both  of  them  feel  more  at  ease. 

The  sense  of  personal  distance  involves  touching  as  well.  Most  white  North 
Americans  grow  up  with  a  little  bubble  around  them  about  two  inches  thick.  They  do 
not  like  that  bubble  to  be  broken.  If  they  break  that  bubble  and  touch  someone,  they 
are  liable  to  say  “excuse  me”.  When  two  people  sit  on  a  couch  they  sit  a 
“comfortable”  distance  apart.  North  Americans  do  touch  each  other,  but  only  for  a 
short  time  and  only  certain  places:  a  hand  shake,  a  pat  on  the  back,  or  a  nudge  by  an 
elbow.  (A  football  or  hockey  player  can  pat  another  on  the  rear,  but  he’d  certainly 
better  not  leave  his  hand  there.)  Yet  in  most  of  the  world  touching  is  common.  In 
France,  embracing  is  very  common.  In  West  Africa,  friends  of  the  same  sex  often 
hold  hands. 

Still  another  subtle  quality  of  behaviour  is  time.  A  Latin  American,  for 
instance,  is  not  taught  that  it  is  rude  to  be  late  in  the  same  way  that  Canadians  and 
Americans  are.  They  have  a  different  time  system  from  us.  The  two  cultures  place 
different  values  on  lengths  of  time. 

Let  us  take  as  a  typical  case  the  time  system  in  urban  North  America.  Mr. 
Smith,  a  middle  class  businessman  from  Montreal,  is  usually  aware  when  someone 
he  is  to  meet  is  two  minutes  late  for  an  appointment.  If  that  person  is  three  minutes 
late,  Smith  will  notice  it,  but  say  nothing,  If  he  or  she  is  four  minutes  late,  Smith  will 
expect  a  few  words  of  apology.  If  he  or  she  is  five  minutes  late,  Smith  will  expect  a 
full  sentence  of  apology.  If  someone  is  fifteen  minutes  late,  Smith  will  be  sure  that  he 
or  she  has  had  an  accident  or  has  forgotten  the  appointment.  For  Mr.  Smith  after 
thirty  minutes  has  gone  by,  the  appointment  is  clearly  broken.  For  North 
Americans,  a  half  hour  is  a  very  important  length  of  time. 
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Now,  consider  Mr.  Gonzales,  also  a  middle  class  businessman,  but  from 
Bolivia.  For  him  thirty  minutes  is  not  very  significant  at  all.  It  is  about  as  important 
to  him  as  five  or  ten  minutes  is  to  the  North  American  white. 

So  Mr.  Smith  travels  to  Bolivia  and  has  his  first  business  appointment  for  10:00 
with  Mr.  Gonzales.  At  10:05  Smith  fusses  and  fumes;  at  10:15  he  cancels  the 
appointment,  thinking  Gonzales  isn’t  coming.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  at  10:30, 
Gonzales  comes  in  smiling  and  ready  to  meet  with  Smith.  He  is  confused  when  he 
finds  out  from  the  secretary  that  Smith  has  cancelled  the  appointment. 

Once  Smith  and  his  Bolivian  business  associates  learn  about  the  different  time 
systems  they  will  be  able  to  work  out  a  solution.  Until  then,  there  will  be  some 
frustration. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  built-in  patterns  like  time,  touching, 
personal  distance,  eye  contact  or  tone  of  voice.  Yet  friendliness  and  politeness 
depend  on  the  silent  language  of  habits  and  manners  as  much  as  they  do  on  words.  It 
is  important  to  understand  these  so  that  we  can  be  understood  and  so  that  others  can 
understand  us  as  well. 


a)  List  the  examples  given  in  this  article  about  how  habits  and  manners  differ  from 
one  cultural  group  to  the  next.  Give  the  name  of  the  behaviour,  e.g.  tone  of  voice, 
and  explain  how  different  groups  behave.  Add  to  this  list  examples  of  how  dif¬ 
ferent  people  communicate  which  you  may  have  seen  in  your  community. 

b)  How  could  each  of  these  habits  of  behaviour  possibly  lead  to  negative  opinions  or 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  someone  with  different  behaviour? 

c)  How  could  this  be  avoided?  Suggest  some  guidelines  that  would  help  people 
understand  cultural  habits. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF 
INUIT  CHILDREN 

Read  the  following  account  of  the  Montreal  teacher  who  is  teaching  Inuit 
children.  After  each  experience  she  has  with  them  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  teacher 
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might  make  some  instant  judgements  about  the  children.  Write  down  what  judge¬ 
ments  you  think  the  teacher  might  make. 

Imagine  the  surprise  of  a  teacher  from  Montreal,  raised  in  a  home  that  stressed 

the  value  of  hard  work  and  ambition,  who  goes  to  teach  Inuit  children  in  northern 
Quebec.  When  the  teacher  asks  the  students  to  show— by  raising  their 
hands— whether  they  know  the  answer  to  an  easy  question,  no  one  raises  their 
hands.  The  teacher  then  urges  the  students  to  work  a  problem  quickly  to  see  who  can 
finish  first.  No  one  speeds  up.  All  of  the  students  finish  at  the  same  time.  The 
teacher  organizes  games  in  which  someone  has  to  win,  and  finds  that  the  Inuit 
children  seem  to  be  trying  deliberately  to  lose.  What  is  wrong?  What  might  the 
teacher  be  thinking  about  the  students  after  these  experiences? 

This  is  a  case  of  cultural  conflict.  The  teacher  comes  from  one  culture  with  one 
useful  system  of  values.  In  many  ways,  the  students  who  come  from  another  culture, 
have  values  that  are  quite  different  from  those  of  most  people  in  Canada.  They  are 
quite  different  from  those  of  their  teacher.  When  the  teacher  and  her  students  work 
together  at  school,  they  find  that  their  values  do  not  always  agree.  Like  many  people 
of  her  culture,  the  teacher  feels  that  all  people  just  naturally  want  to  get  ahead  and  to 
show  that  they  are  better  than  others  in  certain  ways.  She  not  only  thinks  this  way  of 
behaving  is  natural,  she  also  thinks  it  is  the  “right”  and  “best”  way  for  people  to 
act.  Like  the  teacher,  we  all  make  judgements  of  people  who  act  differently,  yet 
these  judgements  can  be  based  on  misperceptions. 

The  Inuit  children  have  been  taught  the  values  of  cooperation  and  modesty  by 
their  Inuit  culture.  The  Inuit  have  found  these  values  useful  in  helping  them  to  work 
together  as  a  group  in  Canada  today.  The  Inuit  children  are  taught  that  living  and 
working  smoothly  as  a  member  of  a  group  is  the  “natural”  and  “right”  and  “best” 
way  for  people  to  act. 

The  Inuit  child  is  taught  that  it  is  rude  to  finish  ahead  of  others,  to  show  off,  or 
to  try  to  win  at  games.  To  act  in  the  way  the  teacher  expects  them  to  act  would  shame 
Inuit  Children. 

The  teacher  values  competition  and  ambition.  But  she  also  values  cooperation 
and  friendship.  In  fact,  she  is  probably  expected  to  give  them  a  grade  on  these 
values. 


a)  Should  the  teacher  grade  the  students  according  to  how  well  they  are  living  up  to 
her  values,  or  according  to  how  well  they  are  living  up  to  Inuit  values? 
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b)  Should  the  teacher  try  to  change  their  values  to  the  ones  shared  by  the  majority  of 
Canadians?  Or  should  she  help  them  live  up  to  the  values  they  have  already  been 
taught? 

c)  Why  do  you  think  they  developed  these  different  values? 

d)  Can  you  think  of  other  values  of  the  Canadian  .majority  which  are  different  from 
other  culture’s  values?  How  should  we  deal  with  such  differences? 

e)  If  the  Montreal  teacher  didn’t  stay  long  enough  to  come  to  a  real  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  Inuit  “value”  system,  how  might  she  describe  the  Inuit 
children  to  her  friends  in  Montreal?  Could  this  perception  of  Inuit  children 
by  a  white  Canadian  lead  to  prejudice  and  discrimination?  Can  you  think  of  other 
stereotypes  of  Native  people?  Write  them  down  and  try  to  find  out  how  the 
perceptions  could  have  been  faulty. 

f)  Is  there  a  difference  between  values,  as  outlined  in  this  story,  and  the  cultural 
habits  dealt  with  in  the  previous  two  readings? 

ANALOGIES 

Here  are  a  number  of  cases  of  conflicting  values.  Do  you  agree  with  the  suggested 

response?  Be  prepared  to  defend  your  view  and  give  reasons  why  the  cases  are 

different  from  and  similar  to  each  other. 

a)  In  a  small  village  in  Northern  Ontario  an  English  speaking  woman  was  getting  her 
hair  done  at  a  French  beauty  parlor.  She  was  upset  because  the  proprietor  spoke 
French  with  the  other  customers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  French  owner 
should  speak  English  if  there  is  an  English  speaking  person  in  the  beauty  parlor. 

b)  A  man  recently  complained  to  the  transit  system  that  foreign  people  constantly 
talk  in  a  foreign  language  while  riding  on  the  bus.  He  said  this  was  an  English 
speaking  province  and  foreigners  should  be  required  to  speak  English  while  in 
public.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  man  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  a  few 
words  of  the  foreign  language  so  that  he  might  enjoy  the  conversation. 

c)  In  a  small  Nova  Scotian  town,  many  of  the  students  who  attend  the  high  school 
wear  jeans,  jean  jackets  and  t-shirts.  A  teacher  has  suggested  to  the  principal  that 
students  should  be  required  to  dress  up  for  school  and  should  be  forbidden  to 
wear  jeans. 

d)  A  married  couple  came  to  Canada  from  India.  In  accordance  with  his  religion, 
the  man  wears  a  turban  and  does  not  cut  his  hair  or  beard.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  it  is  all  right  to  retain  these  customs. 

e)  A  group  of  people  recently  arrived  from  Scotland  to  live  in  Canada  and  were  at¬ 
tending  a  dance.  They  asked  the  band  leader  if  one  of  them  could  join  in  with  his 
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bagpipes  and  play  Scottish  music.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  band  leader 
politely  refuse  to  play  Scottish  numbers. 


CHOOSE  YOUR  OWN  VALUE 

In  the  following  exercise  there  are  eleven  questions  about  how  we  should  live 
our  lives,  about  work,  the  environment,  family  and  friends.  For  each  of  these 
questions  there  are  two  different  answers,  marked  “i”  and  “w”;  circle  the  one 
with  which  you  agree  the  most. 

1 .  What  should  I  think  about  my  environment? 

-i-  You  should  live  in  harmony  with  nature  and  adjust  to  the  changes  in  the 
seasons. 

-w-  You  should  realize  that  nature  needs  to  be  conquered.  We  must  master 
our  environment  in  order  to  control  it. 

2.  Should  I  share  my  things  with  others? 

-i-  There  are  several  reasons  for  sharing:  Someday  you  might  be  in  need 
yourself  and  need  someone  to  help  you.  More  important,  sharing  might 
prevent  someone  from  disliking  you  and  causing  you  problems.  Other 
reasons,  but  less  important  ones,  are  that  it  is  useful,  generous  and  kind 
to  share. 

-w-  To  share  is  desirable  but  only  after  you  have  looked  after  yourself. 

3.  Is  it  important  to  hold  a  steady  job? 

-i-  You  should  only  work  when  you  have  to,  for  instance,  when  you  don’t 
have  much  food.  It  is  not  important  to  work  just  for  the  sake  of  work¬ 
ing. 

-w-  It  is  important  to  work  at  a  steady  job  day  after  day.  Work  is  good  for 
you. 

4.  Should  I  own  property? 

-i-  No,  with  the  exception  of  your  clothing,  your  culture  and  your  gods  you 
should  not  own  property.  Property  is  for  everyone  to  use  as  they  need  it. 
It  should  not  be  used  to  build  your  ego. 
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-w-  Yes,  to  own  property  makes  you  feel  good.  It  gives  you  status  in  the 
community. 

5.  How  important  is  time? 

-i-  Time  should  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  seasons.  You  should  not  let  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  do  something  influence  your  decision  to  do 
it.  You  should  do  it  if  you  consider  it  important,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes.  You  should  be  concerned  about  the  present,  living  each  day  and 
season  as  it  comes. 

-w-  Time  is  very  important  and  should  be  used  carefully.  You  should  give 
careful  thought  to  doing  something  if  it  is  likely  to  take  a  lot  of  time. 
Time  is  money  and  it  should  not  be  wasted. 

6.  When  there  are  family  decisions,  who  should  make  them? 

-i-  Grandparents  and  relatives  should  have  a  say  when  decisions  about 
bringing  up  children  are  made. 

-w-  Grandparents  and  relatives  should  not  have  much  influence  in  rearing 
children.  It  is  not  their  concern. 

7.  What  is  the  best  type  of  community? 

-i-  The  best  type  of  community  is  one  that  does  not  have  an  upper  and 
lower  class.  It  should  be  simple  and  everyone  much  the  same. 

-w-  A  complex  society  is  best  with  many  groups  and  planning  councils.  The 
result  is  more  progress. 

8.  Is  competition  good?  Should  I  compete  with  others? 

-i-  To  succeed  is  good  but  you  should  not  boast  about  your  success. 

-w-  Competition  is  very  desirable  because  it  leads  to  high  achievement  and 
excellence.  We  try  to  do  our  best  when  we  compete.  Honour  and  money 
should  be  given  to  those  who  achieve  most  in  business  and  sports. 

9.  Do  we  need  strong  leaders? 

-i-  Firm  leadership  is  good,  but  no  one  should  derive  pleasure  from  exer¬ 
cising  power.  Leaders  should  not  show  off  their  power. 

-w-  Great  respect  should  be  given  our  business  and  government  leaders. 
Strong  leadership  is  necessary,  desirable  and  inevitable. 
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10.  What  should  my  religious  beliefs  be? 

-i-  You  should  seek  immediate  salvation  by  trying  to  reach  the  spirits 
through  a  dream  or  vision.  When  God  is  with  you  He  will  help  you  and 
give  you  power  to  get  what  you  want.  Nature  is  very  powerful  and  you 
should  try  to  blend  with  and  please  nature.  Every  man  and  woman  could 
be  an  enemy  when  the  day  comes  that  they  have  power. 

-w-  Your  life  on  earth  is  only  a  training  school  for  another  life  to  come.  Your 
religion  will  tell  you  the  proper  thoughts  and  ways  of  behaving  which 
will  best  prepare  you  for  the  life  hereafter. 

11.  Is  welfare  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing? 

-i-  To  take  care  of  yourself  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  You  should  rely  on 
yourself  rather  than  other  human  beings.  However  if  welfare  is  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  wise  and  will  give  you  security  if  you  take  it. 

-w-  To  take  care  of  yourself  and  your  family  is  extremely  important.  To 
accept  welfare  is  a  disgrace,  unhealthy  and  of  low  status.  To  work  with 
others  in  doing  something  is  good,  as  long  as  everyone  does  their  fair 
share. 

The  sets  of  answers  represent  the  response  of  two  different  cultures:  the 
majority  Canadian  culture,  “w”  for  white,  and  the  older,  traditional  native 
Canadian  Indian  culture,  “i”.  Your  position  in  having  to  choose  between  the  two  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  young  Indian  who  is  caught  between  two  cultures. 


a)  Which  group,  Native  Indians  or  the  majority  Canadian  culture,  did  you  most 
agree  with?  Compare  and  discuss  your  responses  with  others  in  the  class. 

b)  Look  again  at  the  eleven  responses  for  the  Indian  Culture  and  see  how  many 
value  differences  you  can  find  that  have  led  to  the  negative  perceptions  many 
white  North  Americans  have  of  Native  Indian  people. 

c)  If  your  class  had  a  significant  number  of  people  choosing  Indian  values,  what  rea¬ 
sons  can  you  think  of  to  explain  this? 

d)  If  the  students  in  your  class  knew  before  starting  that  “i”  meant  Indian  value, 
and  “w”  meant  white  value,  do  you  think  it  would  have  affected  their  choice? 
How?  Can  you  think  of  a  way  of  proving  your  guess?  (perhaps  you  could  test 
your  theory  by  somehow  giving  the  same  test  to  another  class.) 
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e)  Compare  the  image  people  often  have  of  Indians  with  the  image  that  the  anthro¬ 
pologist  author  had  of  the  Snaidanac? 

0  To  what  extent  has  the  negative  perception  of  Native  people  led  to  prejudice  and 
discrimination  of  them  in  North  America? 

g)  To  what  extent  is  the  conflict  between  North  American  whites  and  Native  peoples 
a  consequence  of  cultural  differences? 

SUMMARY 

In  this  section  we  have  suggested  that  cultural  differences  can  cause  us  to  see 
people  negatively.  In  the  Snaidanac  we  experienced  how  it  is  possible  to  perceive 
even  our  own  culture  negatively,  and  how  easy  it  was  for  us  to  pre-judge  those 
people  based  on  one  source  of  information.  We  have  also  looked  at  examples  of  how 
different  cultural  habits  or  styles  can  cause  miscommunication,  negative  perceptions 
and  prejudice.  Stereotypes  which  we  have  of  other  cultures  are  often  the  result  of  our 
misperception  of  their  culture. 

The  last  two  readings  suggest  that  conflicting  values  can  lead  to  negative 
perceptions.  The  Montreal  teacher  might  have  developed  a  false  view  of  her  students 
because  of  a  clash  of  value  systems.  The  Inuit  children  were  taught  to  value 
cooperation  rather  than  competition,  and  modesty  rather  than  public  recognition.  In 
the  last  reading  “Choose  Your  Own  Value”,  it  was  evident  that  there  are  several 
other  differences  between  the  values  of  Indians  and  those  of  the  majority  Canadian 
culture.  These  value  differences  can  be  one  cause  of  negative  perceptions  and 
prejudice.  Often  these  differences  are  accepted,  even  appreciated.  Perhaps  many  of 
you  in  “Choose  Your  Own  Value”  picked  one  different  from  those  of  your  own 
culture.  Perhaps  some  of  you  appreciate  other  values  and  styles  from  other 
countries. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  frequent  failure  of  North  Americans  to  understand 
different  cultures.  The  inability  or  unwillingness  to  understand  has  been,  in  part, 
responsible  for  widespread  discrimination  against  native  people,  black  people, 
Chicanos,  East  Indians,  French,  and  other  minority  groups.  The  next  part, 
“Competitive  Situations”,  will  look  at  this  discrimination  in  more  detail. 
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COMPETITIVE 

SITUATIONS 


In  this  section  we  will  examine  how  competitive  situations  also  tend  to  create 
negative  perceptions,  prejudices,  and  discrimination.  When  groups  of  people  or 
individuals  are  in  competition  for  the  same  things  whether  that  is  recognition,  jobs, 
housing,  or  even  success  in  school  grades,  there  is  often  a  need  to  “put  down”  the 
opponent.  If  beating  or  defeating  each  other  is  the  only  way  in  which  people  can 
meet  their  needs  for  success,  it  is  often  the  case  that  they  want  to  perceive  their 
opponent  in  a  negative  way.  We  frequently  make  up  reasons  for  losing  or  winning 
such  as,  “he  won  but  he  cheated”,  or  “the  Russians  pay  their  athletes”,  or  “I’m 
glad  I  beat  her  because  she  thinks  she  is  so  good”.  In  this  way  we  relieve  ourselves  of 
the  inferiority  associated  with  losing  or  the  hurt  we  inflict  through  winning.  We  are 
building  negative  perceptions  again  and  we  can  expect  that  to  lead  to  prejudice. 

The  first  example,  “The  Robbers’  Cave  Experiment”,  deals  with  two  groups  of 
boys  at  a  summer  camp  and  the  effect  of  the  competitive  situation  on  the 
relationships  between  the  eleven  and  twelve  year  olds.  The  second  reading,  “The  Sir 
Mark  Eggli  Secondary  School”,  is  a  conflict  between  community  groups  for  which 
you  are  asked  to  predict  the  outcome.  The  last  two  readings  in  this  section  involve 
competition  between  white  North  Americans  and  two  different  cultural  groups. 
These  are  “How  Trinidad  Sees  Canada”,  and  “How  Native  People  See  North 
America”.  The  summary  includes  references  to  the  competitive  situations  that 
immigrants,  native  people,  and  other  minority  groups  often  encounter. 

1 


ROBBERS’  CAVE 

Several  social  scientists,  under  the  direction  of  sociologist  Muzafer  Sherif  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  conducted  a  series  of  fascinating  experiments  with 
eleven  and  twelve  year  old  boys  in  summer  camps,  that  shed  light  upon  important 
aspects  of  why  groups  may  conflict  and  how  they  may  be  brought  to  work  in 
harmony. 
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What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  last  of  the  series,  the  Robbers’  Cave  Experi¬ 
ment,  so  called  because  it  took  place  at  a  Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Robbers’  Cave  State 
Park,  Oklahoma.  The  cave  was  given  that  name  because  Jesse  James  and  Belle  Starr 
were  supposed  to  have  hidden  there  in  the  days  of  the  Wild  West.  A  major  objective 
was  to  assemble  a  group  of  boys  who  would  not  have  any  reason  to  get  into  conflict, 
except  for  what  was  to  happen  during  the  three- week  camping  trip. 

For  this  purpose  we  thought  that  an  isolated  summer  camp  would  make  a  good 
experimental  setting,  and  that  decision  led  us  to  choose  as  subjects  boys  about  eleven 
and  twelve  years  old  who  would  find  camping  natural  and  fascinating. 

The  boys  chosen  were  of  like  kind  and  background:  All  were  healthy,  socially 
well-adjusted,  somewhat  above  average  in  intelligence,  and  from  stable,  white, 
Protestant,  middle-class  homes. 

None  of  the  boys  knew  one  another  before  the  camp  nor  were  they  aware  that 
they  were  part  of  an  experiment  on  group  relations.  The  investigators  appeared  as 
regular  staff-camp  directors,  counselors  and  so  on.  The  boys  met  one  another  for  the 
first  time  in  buses  that  took  them  to  a  normal  summer  of  camping. 

The  two  groups  of  boys  at  this  camp  named  themselves  the  Rattlers  and  the 
Eagles.  Each  group  was  as  equally  matched  as  possible  in  size  and  skills. 

When  the  two  groups  in  the  camp  had  developed  group  organization  and  spirit, 
we  proceeded  to  the  experimental  studies  of  intergroup  relations.  The  groups  had 
had  no  previous  encounters;  indeed,  in  the  camp  at  Robbers’  Cave  the  two  groups 
came  in  separate  buses  and  were  kept  apart  while  each  acquired  a  group  feeling. 

In  each  group  the  boys  pooled  their  efforts,  organized  duties,  and  divided  up 
tasks  in  work  and  play.  Different  individuals  assumed  different  responsibilities.  One 
boy  excelled  in  cooking.  Another  led  in  athletics.  Others,  though  not  outstanding  in 
any  one  skill,  could  be  counted  on  to  pitch  in  and  do  their  level  best  in  anything  the 
group  attempted.  One  or  two  seemed  to  disrupt  activities,  to  tease  at  the  wrong 
moment... 

A  few  boys  consistently  had  suggestions  and  showed  ability  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  others  in  carrying  them  through.  Within  a  few  days  one  person  had  proved 
himself  more  resourceful  and  skillful  than  the  rest.  Thus,  rather  quickly,  a  leader 
and  lieutenants  emerged.  Some  boys  shifted  toward  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  while 
others  jockeyed  for  higher  positions. 

Each  group  developed  its  own  jargon,  special  jokes,  secrets,  and  special  ways  of 
performing  tasks. 

Wayward  members  who  failed  to  do  things  “right”  or  who  did  not  contribute 
their  bit  to  the  common  effort  found  themselves  receiving  the  “silent  treatment”, 
ridicule,  or  even  threats.  Each  group  selected  symbols  and  a  name,  and  they  had 
these  put  on  their  caps  and  T-shirts. 
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Our  working  hypothesis  was  that  when  two  groups  have  conflicting  aims— i.e., 
when  one  can  achieve  its  ends  only  at  the  expense  of  the  other— their  members  will 
become  hostile  to  each  other  even  though  the  groups  are  composed  of  normal  well- 
adjusted  individuals. 

To  produce  friction  between  the  groups  of  boys  we  arranged  a  tournament  of 
games:  Baseball,  touch  football,  a  tug-of-war,  a  treasure  hunt,  and  so  on.  The 
tournament  started  in  a  spirit  of  good  sportsmanship.  But  as  it  progressed  good 
feeling  soon  evaporated.  The  members  of  each  group  began  to  call  their  rivals 
“stinkers,”  “sneaks”,  and  “cheats”. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  boys  in  each  group  gave  negative  ratings,  in  a 
questionnaire, to  all  the  boys  in  the  other.  The  rival  groups  made  threatening  posters 
and  planned  raids,  collecting  secret  hoards  of  green  apples  for  ammunition. 

In  the  Robbers’  Cave  camp  the  Eagles,  after  a  defeat  in  a  tournament  game 
burned  a  banner  left  behind  by  the  Rattlers;  the  next  morning  the  Rattlers  seized  the 
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Eagles’  flag  when  they  arrived  on  the  playing  field.  From  that  time  on  name-calling, 
scuffles,  and  raids  were  the  rule  of  the  day. 

Within  each  group,  of  course,  solidarity  increased.  There  were  changes:  One 
group  got  rid  of  its  leader  because  he  could  not  “take  it”  in  the  contest  with  the 
adversary;  another  group  overnight  made  something  of  a  hero  of  a  big  boy  who  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  a  bully.  But  morals  and  cooperativeness  within  the 
group  became  stronger.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  heightening  of  cooperativeness  and 
generally  democratic  behaviour  did  not  carry  over  to  the  group’s  relations  with  other 
groups. 

We  are  now  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  problem:  How  can  two  groups  in 
conflict  be  brought  into  harmony?  We  first  undertook  to  test  the  theory  that 
pleasant  social  contacts  between  members  of  conflicting  groups  will  reduce  friction 
between  them. 

We  brought  the  hostile  Rattlers  and  Eagles  together  for  social  events:  going  to 
the  movies,  eating  in  the  same  dining  room,  and  so  on.  But  far  from  reducing 
conflict,  these  situations  only  served  as  opportunities  for  the  rival  groups  to  berate 
and  attack  each  other. 

In  the  dining-hall  line  they  shoved  each  other  aside,  and  the  group  that  lost  the 
contest  for  the  head  of  the  line  shouted  “Ladies  first!”  at  the  winner.  They  threw 
paper,  food,  and  vile  names  at  each  other  at  the  tables.  An  Eagle  bumped  by  a 
Rattler  was  told  by  his  fellow  Eagles  to  brush  the  “dirt  off”  his  clothes. 

Just  as  competition  generates  friction,  working  in  a  common  effort  should 
promote  harmony.  It  seemed  to  us  that  where  harmony  between  groups  is 
established,  the  most  decisive  factor  is  the  existence  of  “superordinate”  overriding 
goals  that  have  a  compelling  appeal  for  both  but  which  neither  could  achieve  without 
the  other.  To  test  this  hypothesis  experimentally,  we  created  a  series  of  urgent,  and 
natural,  situations  that  challenged  our  boys. 

One  was  a  breakdown  in  the  water  supply.  Water  came  to  our  camp  in  pipes 
from  a  tank  about  a  mile  away.  We  arranged  to  interrupt  it  and  then  called  the  boys 
together  to  inform  them  of  the  crisis.  Both  groups  promptly  volunteered  to  search 
the  water  line  for  the  trouble.  They  worked  together  harmoniously,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  they  had  located  and  corrected  the  difficulty. 

A  similar  opportunity  offered  itself  when  the  boys  requested  a  movie.  We  told 
them  that  the  camp  could  not  afford  to  rent  one.  The  two  groups  then  got  together, 
figured  out  how  much  each  group  would  have  to  contribute,  chose  a  film  by  a  vote, 
and  enjoyed  the  showing  together. 

One  day  the  two  groups  went  on  an  outing  at  a  lake  some  distance  away.  A  large 
truck  was  to  go  to  town  for  food.  But  when  everyone  was  hungry  and  ready  to  eat,  it 
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developed  that  the  truck  would  not  start  (we  had  taken  care  of  that).  The  boys  got  a 
rope— the  same  rope  they  had  used  in  their  bitter  tug-of-war  and  all  pulled  together 

to  start  the  truck. 


These  joint  efforts  did  not  immediately  dispel  hostility.  At  first  the  groups 
returned  to  the  old  bickering  and  name-calling  as  soon  as  the  job  in  hand  was 
finished.  But  gradually  the  series  of  cooperative  acts  reduced  friction  and  conflict. 
The  members  of  the  two  groups  began  to  feel  more  friendly  to  each  other... 

In  the  end  the  groups  were  actively  seeking  opportunities  to  mingle,  to 
entertain  and  “treat”  each  other.  The  last  night  of  the  experiment,  there  was  a 
campfire  program  devoted  to  skits  and  singing.  The  groups  took  turns  entertaining 
each  other  and  sang  songs  together.  The  next  and  last  day,  the  boys  agreed  that  they 
would  like  to  go  back  home  on  one  bus.  When  they  got  on  the  bus,  the  seating  was 
no  longer  by  groups.  During  the  refreshment  stop,  the  Rattler  leader  suggested  that 
they  use  the  $5  they  had  won  on  a  bean  toss  to  treat  all  to  malted  milk  shakes, 
which  was  readily  agreed  to  by  the  other  Rattlers.  As  the  bus  neared  Oklahoma  City 
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and  home,  some  of  the  boys  in  the  front  started  singing  “Oklahoma,”  from  the 
musical.  The  rest  went  crowding  into  the  front  and  happily  joined  in  the  singing, 
now  as  one  group. 

Our  interviews  with  the  boys  confirmed  this  change.  From  choosing  their  “best 
friends”  almost  exclusively  in  their  own  groups,  many  of  them  shifted  to  listing  boys 
in  the  other  group  as  best  friends.  They  were  glad  to  have  a  second  chance  to  rate 
boys  in  the  other  groups,  some  of  them  remarking  that  they  had  changed  their  minds 
since  the  first  rating  made  after  the  tournament.  Indeed  they  had.  The  new  ratings 
were  largely  favourable. 


a)  What  are  some  examples  of  activities  designed  by  the  experimenters  to  create  con¬ 
flict?  How  well  did  these  work? 

b)  What  are  some  examples  in  Robbers’  Cave  of  competitive  situations  which 
created  negative  perceptions,  prejudice  and  discrimination? 

c)  Based  on  what  you  have  learned  from  the  experiment,  suggest  how  rivalry  and 
hostility  between  groups  can  be  turned  into  cooperation  and  friendliness. 

d)  Did  you  find  any  of  the  activities  of  the  Eagles  or  Rattlers  that  were  similar  to  the 
competition  that  often  takes  place  between  various  world  countries?  Why  do  you 
suppose  that  governments  and  citizens  of  countries  would  act  in  that  manner? 

e)  Can  you  find  any  examples  of  how  each  group  attempted  to  make  themselves  dif¬ 
ferent  from  one  another?  Do  you  think  differences  between  people  encourage 
competition? 

f)  How  would  you  plan  a  camping  experience  for  1 1  and  12  year  olds  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  cooperation  rather  than  competition? 


THE  SIR  MARK  EGGLI  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  CONFLICT 

On  a  square  block  of  land  in  a  central  city  location,  a  representative  citizen’s 
group  designed  a  facility  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  community.  The  plan  which  all 
representatives  agreed  upon,  is  drawn  here. 
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The  plans  were  being  drawn  up  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  group  had 
mistakenly  planned  for  only  30  cars  instead  of  the  45  required  for  the  teaching  staff 
and  administration.  The  parking  lot  must  now  increase  by  50%.  A  meeting  of  all 
representatives  has  been  called  to  try  to  determine  which  of  the  facilities  would  be 
eliminated  to  make  room  for  the  additional  parking  required.  There  is  no  money  left 
in  the  budget  to  pay  for  any  additional  parking  other  than  paving. 


ROLES 


Representative 

Henry  Smith 
Grant  Faint 
Wally  Bolt 
Kathleen  Kulpas 

Setty  Singh 
Margaret  Moffat 


Group 

Administration 
Student’s  Committee 
Teacher’s  Committee 
Day  Care 

Parents  Association 
Parks  Board 
Senior  Citizens 


Concern 

Parking 

Student  Lounge 
Parking 

Day  Care  &  Playground 

Athletic  facilities 
Senior  Citizens  Park 


We  now  look  in  on  the  meeting  in  progress.  Pick  one  of  the  participants  and  try 
to  put  yourself  in  his  or  her  place. 


DISCUSSION 

Henry:  Since  I  am  the  Chairman  perhaps  I  should  start  out  by... 

Margaret:  Chairperson. 

Henry:  I  will  start  by  sharing  with  you  my  disappointment  at  the  mistake  all  of  us 
made  in  leaving  out  the  other  15  parking  stalls.  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  is  no 
possibility  for  us  to  go  ahead  with  this  complex  without  the  appropriate  number 
of  parking  stalls.  That  change  must  be  made.  Where  we  get  the  additional  space 
from  is  up  to  this  committee  to  decide.  Perhaps  we  could  hear  where  each  of 
you  stand... beginning  with  this  city’s  finest  science  teacher,  Mr.  Wally  Bolt. 

Wally:  Thank  you  Mr.  Smith.  I  will  be  very  brief  and  to  the  point.  I  feel  my  fellow 
teachers  at  Sir  Mark  Eggli  would  want  me  to  remind  you  that  teachers  take 
home  many  papers  and  books  each  night  and  having  to  walk  blocks  to  our  cars 
loaded  down  with  all  the  children’s  assignments  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
profession  that  is  already  so  overworked... thank  you. 

Henry:  Continuing  around  the  table,  would  you  like  to  comment  now  Grant? 

Grant:  There  has  already  been  a  rumor  started,  by  one  of  the  teachers  probably,  that 
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the  students  will  be  the  ones  to  lose  their  lounge  and  grass  area.  The  administra¬ 
tion  and  teachers  always  seem  to  get  what  they  want... all  the  planning  of  the 
lounge  that  hundreds  of  students  worked  on... it  seems  the  most  powerful  group 
gets  what  they  want... anyway,  I  think  cars  are  a  menace  and  teachers  should  use 
car  pools  or  the  bus  more.  Nobody  has  mentioned  the  books  the  students  carry 
home  every  day. 

Henry:  Students  aren’t  taxpayers  Grant,  and  are  therefore  not  as  entitled  to  as  many 
facilities.  After  all,  the  school  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  this  plan  and  it  is  for 
the  students. 

Setty:  Maybe  you  should  check  that  out  with  the  students. 

Margaret:  What... and  introduce  democracy  into  the  school  system? 

Wally:  Mrs.  Moffat,  I  know  that  we  are  all  somewhat  upset  with  this  situation,  but 
there  is  no  excuse  to  be  rude. 

Henry:  Would  you  like  to  give  us  your  point  of  view  Mrs.  Kulpas? 

Kathleen:  I  prefer  either  Kathleen  or  Ms.  Kulpas.  You  all  know  day  care  centres  are 
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a  relatively  new  thing  in  our  city.  They  are  a  part  of  the  philosophy  that  mothers 
have  the  right  to  a  life  outside  the  home,  a  fuller  life,  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
a  career  or  otherwise  contribute  to  the  community.  Day  care  is  a  part  of  a 
changing  value  system  that  rejects  the  years  of  discrimination  against  women. 
Day  care  in  this  community  has  been  a  long  time  coming  and  I  can  promise  you 
that  the  women  will  not  stand  for  giving  up  one  square  inch  of  space. 

Margaret:  Hear,  hear.  My  feeling  about  this  problem  which  we  are  trying  to  solve  is 
that  perhaps  this  community  doesn’t  want  facilities  for  its  old  people... for  those 
who  have  given  so  much  of  their  lives  to  this  community.  Perhaps  the  com¬ 
munity  doesn’t  want  old  people  at  all. 

Setty:  What  we  do  know  is  that  this  community  wants  parks.  The  citizens  voted  for 
this  expenditure  of  funds  for  these  exact  facilities  in  the  last  by-law.  They  must 
be  provided  or  the  city  could  be  sued.  But  rather  than  just  bicker  about  it  let’s 
apply  ourselves  to  solving  the  problem. 


We  leave  the  meeting  here  and  ask  that  6  people  in  your  class  or  group  assume 
the  roles  of  the  committee.  Set  up  a  table  and  chairs,  spend  a  few  minutes  studying 
your  role  and  continue  the  meeting  until  you  come  to  a  solution.  Begin  the  role  play 
with  Henry  Smith  speaking. 


? 


a)  What  reasons  can  you  think  of  that  explain  why  some  individuals  supported 
others,  and  some  clashed  with  others? 

b)  Do  you  think  that  this  situation,  where  groups  were  competing  for  space,  led  to 
negative  perceptions  of  one  group  for  another? 

c)  Did  you  see  any  examples  of  prejudice,  stereotyping  or  discrimination  in  the  role 
play? 

d)  Can  you  identify  phrases  or  words  that  tended  to  encourage  more  conflict?  In  the 
part  that  your  class  played  in  the  role  play,  were  words  or  phrases  used  that  led  to 
conflict? 

e)  Were  there  any  similarities  between  this  meeting  and  the  behaviour  of  the  eleven 
and  twelve  year  old  boys  in  the  Robbers’  Cave  Experience? 

f)  What  are  the  similarities  between  the  Sir  Mark  Eggli  Secondary  School  incident, 
and  issues  that  are  developing  in  your  community? 

g)  Did  you  have  stereotypes  of  any  of  the  characters  in  this  role  play  that  were  inac- 
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curate?  Exchange  your  stereotypes  with  one  another, 
h)  Were  any  of  the  stereotypes  you,  or  others,  held  of  these  characters  harmful  ster¬ 
eotypes?  _ 


THEY  INVITED  THE  LITTLE  INDIANS 

The  people  of  the  Triwood  Community  held  a  pee  wee  (boys  aged  11  and  12) 
hockey  tournament.  They  decided  to  invite  a  team  of  Indian  boys,  a  rather  nice 
gesture,  and  asked  Chief  Gordon  Crowchild  whether  the  Sarcee  Reserve  would  like 
to  send  a  team.  Crowchild  said  they’d  be  delighted,  but  he  had  only  nine  players  of 
pee  wee  age  living  on  the  reserve.  “Couldn’t  you  find  some  little  Indian  boys 
somewhere  else?”  he  was  asked.  “I  could  pick  up  a  few  kids  from  the  Blood 
Reserve,”  he  said.  “That  will  be  just  fine.” 
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The  team  arrived  the  following  Friday,  and  all  the  parents  and  coaches  said  how 
nice  it  was  to  have  them  there.  But  they  beat  the  Forest  Lawn  team  8-1,  and  some  of 
the  parents  and  coaches  began  to  say  things  about  a  “stacked”  team  representing 
two  reserves.  The  following  day,  the  Indian  team  beat  the  host  Triwood  team  3-1, 
and  the  grumbling  got  louder.  “Why  should  they  get  to  pick  up  players  from  another 
reserve?”  asked  parents  and  coaches,  especially  the  coaches.  This  nonsense  despite 
the  fact  that  by  combining  all  the  kids  on  both  reserves,  you  couldn’t  find  nearly  as 
many  pee  wee  players  as  live  in  such  communities  as  Thorncliffe,  Fluntington  Hills 
and  Triwood. 

Chief  Crowchild,  a  highly-respected  chief,  was  bothered  by  the  complaints,  and 
offered  to  withdraw  his  team.  He’d  been  told  by  the  organizers  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  all  right  to  pick  up  some  players  to  fill  out  his  roster,  but  if  his  kids  weren’t 
wanted  he’d  take  them  home.  “Don’t  be  silly,”  he  was  told.  “Of  course  you’re 
welcome.  “Don’t  listen  to  a  few  sore  losers.” 
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So  on  Sunday,  the  team  showed  up  for  the  semi-final  game,  accompanied,  as 
were  all  the  other  teams,  by  proud  parents  and  friends,  all  set  to  enjoy  a  happy  day 
of  watching  their  children  play  hockey.  The  game  was  really  a  good  one.  The  Indian 
kids  edged  a  determined  team  from  Southwood  3-2. 

At  that  point,  the  upstanding  men  we  trust  to  coach  our  kids  and  teach  them 
sportsmanship  began  to  show  their  true  colours.  They  launched  an  official  protest, 
claiming  that  the  Indian  squad  was  an  “all-star  team,  and  therefore  ineligible.  A 
meeting  was  called  to  decide  whether  the  Indian  boys  should  be  kicked  out  of  the 
tournament.  Someone  even  called  the  police,  perhaps  thinking  there  would  be 
trouble.  “The  policeman  followed  me  in  and  out  of  the  meeting  like  I  was  a 
criminal,”  said  Chief  Crowchild. 

Taken  from  an  article  in  the 
Calgary  Herald  - 1976 


? 

a)  What  do  you  think  happened?  Was  the  Indian  team  allowed  to  play  or  were  they 
kicked  out? 

b)  Why  did  many  of  the  parents  and  coaches  want  to  invite  the  Indian  team  to  play 
in  the  tournament? 

c)  Would  they  have  gotten  angry  and  upset  if  the  Indian  team  had  lost  their  games? 
Why? 

d)  Do  you  think  there  was  a  negative  perception  and  prejudice  towards  Indians  be¬ 
fore  the  tournament  began?  What  evidence  supports  your  opinion? 

e)  In  what  ways  did  this  competitive  situation  result  in  increased  negative  percep¬ 
tion,  prejudice  and  discrimination? 

f)  Can  you  think  of  any  stereotypes  of  Indians  that  may  have  been  contradicted  or 
reinforced  by  this  incident? 

g)  Was  there  either  social,  political,  legal  or  economic  discrimination  at  this  tourna¬ 
ment? 

h)  What  do  you  think  it  would  have  meant  to  the  Indians  to  win  the  tournament? 

i)  In  fact  the  Indian  team  was  kicked  out  of  the  tournament.  What  would  you  have 
done  if  you  were  one  of  the  white  players? 

j)  The  journalist  seems  to  condemn  the  coaches  for  evicting  the  Indian  team.  Do 
you  think  if  he  was  closely  involved  as  a  parent  or  a  coach  he  would  have  voted  to 
let  them  stay? 
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HOW  TRINIDAD  SEES  CANADA 

The  following  article  deals  with  a  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the 
Trinidadian  poor  and  Canadian  business.  As  you  read  ask  yourself  what  you  think 
both  groups  are  competing  for. 

TRINIDAD  NOW  SEES  CANADA  AS  AN  EXPLOITER  OF  ITS  PEOPLE 

(Ottawa  Citizen  -  March  20,  1970) 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Life  on  this  sun-splashed  island  may  never  be  the  same.  The  angry  young,  the 
jobless  and  the  hungry  have  spoken. 

Using  a  vague  political  umbrella  called  Black  Power,  underscored  with  a  few 
Molotov  cocktails  and  a  lot  of  fiery  speaches,  Trinidad’s  bitterly  discontented  have 
rattled  the  government  and  shaken  foreign  investors.  Worse,  perhaps,  is  the  residue 
of  overt  anti-white  feeling  that  has  been  left  by  the  violence  and  the  demonstrations. 
This  is  an  imprint  on  what  has  long  been  a  generally  harmonious  multiracial  society 
that  may  never  be  erased. 

Robert  Edwards,  the  Welsh-born,  forty-five  year  old  personnel  manager  of 
British  owned  Caroni  Limited,  the  Island’s  biggest  sugar  producer,  put  it:  “I  have 
been  here  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  weeks  that  this  anti-white  feeling 
has  really  come  to  the  surface.”  Until  the  recent  unrest,  Canada  did  not  have  the 
“imperialist”  taint  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  down  here.  Almost  over  night 
the  term  “White”  has  become  all-embracing. 

In  the  last  couple  of  weeks,  virtually  all  those  who  came  to  Port  of  Spain  were 
careful  to  keep  themselves  locked  up  in  their  hotels  after  dark.  The  capital’s  streets 
at  night  haven’t  exactly  been  without  tension.  A  probe  of  the  existing  ruling 
structure — black  political  and  white  economic  power — reveals  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  unrest.  For,  as  one  local  observer  put  it,  Trinidad  has  “black  officials  and  white 
power.” 

What  he  meant  was  that  while  whites  compose  only  2  per  cent  of  the 
1,000,000  population,  they  still  control  the  bulk  of  the  Island’s  economy.  Against 
this,  44  percent  of  Trinidadians  are  Negro  and  36  per  cent  East  Indian,  with  most  of 
the  rest  of  mixed  descent. 
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Oilfield  workers’  trade  union  official  Winston  Leonard  made  specific  mention 
of  Canada  when  he  referred  to  “the  white  foreigners  who  control  the  economy  of 
this  country  to  allow  black  politicians  to  brutalize  and  exploit  us. 

Thus  a  militant  Black  Power  movement,  playing  on  both  racism  and 
nationalism,  is  taking  hold  in  the  English  speaking  Caribbean  but  no  one  yet  knows 
how  tight  a  hold. 

One  thing  is  certain:  Given  the  widespread  unemployment  in  Trinidad  where 
one  worker  in  five  is  jobless,  plus  the  poverty  among  a  young,  growing  and 
predominantly  black  population,  it  is  too  early  for  government  and  big  business  to 
brush  off  the  movement  as  a  noisy  and  inconsequential  phenomenon. 

Although  the  Caribbean  Black  Power  movement  derives  a  certain  inspiration 
from  American  black  militants,  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  outside  financial  or 
organizational  support  from  the  United  States.  It  is  more  likely  that  any  such 
support  is  emanating  from  Cuba. 

At  least  two  Black  Power  activists— George  Weekes,  president  of  the  Oilfield 
Workers  Union,  and  Clive  Nunez— are  known  to  have  attended  Organization  of 
Latin  American  Solidarity  conferences  in  Cuba. 

Communist  agitation  in  Trinidad  has  been  widespread.  Four  years  ago,  wildcat 
strikes  threatened  to  close  down  the  Island’s  economy.  Prime  Minister  Eric 
Williams,  an  Oxford  educated  PhD  in  political  science,  passed  an  unprecedented  law 
banning  all  strikes.  Since  then  there’s  been  peace  on  the  industrial  front.  Williams, 
who  is  of  mixed  blood,  heads  the  People’s  National  Movement  and  has  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  legislature. 

The  Opposition  is  hopelessly  fractured.  Williams,  a  brusque  and  brilliant 
politician,  has  been  able  to  rule  virtually  as  a  benevolent  dictator.  His  party  has  now 
been  in  power  fourteen  years. 

But  although  Williams  has  done  much  to  eliminate  the  graft  which  once  riddled 
the  civil  service,  many  Trinidadians  still  believe  that  senior  government  officials  are 
amassing  gigantic  personal  fortunes  and  storing  them  in  Swiss  banks. 

Canada  has  forty-three  bank  branches,  an  Alcan  operated  shipping  terminal  for 
bauxite  from  Guyana,  a  feed  meal  mill,  a  clothing  manufacturing  plant,  fruit  juice  and 
canned  food  factories,  and  seven  insurance  companies  operating  in  Trinidad. 

When  the  Trinidadian  government  passed  a  law  requiring  foreign  insurance 
companies  to  leave  a  percentage  of  their  premiums  in  the  island,  three  Canadian 
insurance  companies  swiftly  pulled  out.  Most  significant  Canadian  investment,  of 
course,  is  in  banking.  One  reliable  source  estimated  that  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
with  fifteen  branches,  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  with  fourteen,  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  thirteen,  and  the  Bank  of  London  and  Montreal,  with 
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one  branch,  controlled  about  60  per  cent  of  Trinidad’s  money  market. 


a)  What  do  you  think  each  of  the  groups  is  competing  for? 

b)  Describe  the  perception  you  think  each  group  has  of  the  other. 

c)  Do  you  think  the  competitive  situation  led  to  a  negative  perception  of  one  group 
for  another? 

d)  Did  your  perception  of  any  of  the  groups  change  as  a  result  of  reading  this 
article? 

e)  Go  through  the  article  and  write  down  those  words  which  you  feel  represent  the 
concept  of  power;  e.g.,  “molotov  cocktails”,  “control”,  “money”,  etc.  What 
connection  is  there  between  race  relations  and  power  relations? 

f)  In  what  ways  is  the  situation  similar  to  or  different  from  that  of  Robbers’  Cave? 

g)  How  could  one  competing  group  move  toward  cooperation  with  the  other? 
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h)  Do  you  think  that  the  perception  the  readers  get  of  Trinidad  is  similar  to  the  per¬ 
ception  we  often  acquire  through  the  newspapers  of  other  cultural  groups?  List  a 
few  countries,  and  exchange  with  a  classmate  the  perception  you  may  have  of  that 
country.  Most  of  our  perceptions  are  picked  up  from  television  and  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  How  accurate  do  you  think  your  perceptions  are  of  other  cultural  groups? 


HOW  THE  INDIAN  PEOPLE  SEE  NORTH 

AMERICA 

Since  the  first  white  settlers  came  to  North  America,  they  have  wanted  what  the 
Indian  has  been  willing  to  share:  the  land  and  its  resources.  But  the  settler  has 
competed  for  a  “greater  share”.  In  the  process  of  competing,  the  settlers  have  come 
to  have  negative  perceptions  of  the  Indians  such  as,  “Indians  won’t  settle  down,” 
and  prejudices  such  as  “Indians  are  lazy”.  Moreover  the  Indians  claim  there  is  now 
widespread  discrimination  against  them  in  North  America. 

Put  yourself  in  the  role  of  the  director  of  a  research  team  who  has  been  given  the 
task  of  determining  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  discrimination  against  Indians  in 
Canada.  You  are  to  report  to  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  an  Indian 
Association  called  United  Native  Nations.  Your  research  team  has  produced  the 
following  statistics.* 


A. 

Total  unemployment,  1971 

6% 

Total  unemployment  for  Indians,  1971 

48% 

B. 

Families  earning  less  than  $2,000  per  year 

Indian  families  (off  reserve  only)  earning  less  than  $2,000 

26% 

per  year 

54% 

C. 

Indians  as  a  percentage  of  the  prison  population 

14.5% 

Indians  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  population 

5.0% 

D. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  (death  rate)  between  the  ages  of 
birth  to  5  years  for  the  Indian  population  in  Canada  is  4 
times  higher  than  the  Canadian  non-Indian  population. 

*“Native  People  and  the  Administration  of  Justice”  1975 
Figures  are  for  British  Columbia,  1971. 
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a)  Do  we  have  enough  information  to  answer  the  question  about  discrimination 
against  Indians? 

b)  What  additional  statistics  might  be  valuable  to  you? 

c)  Where  might  you  find  these  statistics? 

As  a  summary  activity  to  your  research,  discuss  with  your  team  whether  the 
clash  between  Indians  and  whites  in  North  America  is  due  more  to  the  competitive 
situation  or  more  to  cultural  differences.  You  may  wish  to  invite  an  Indian  speaker 
to  your  class  to  help  you  answer  this  question. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  section  we  have  looked  at  five  incidents  where  conflict  of  interests  may 
have  led  to  a  negative  perception  of  other  people.  In  the  Robbers’  Cave  Experiment 
boys  were  competing  to  see  which  group  would  be  the  best  and  ended  up  in  name 
calling,  destruction  of  one  another’s  symbols,  and  fighting.  The  Sir  Mark  Eggli 
Secondary  School  planning  group  were  competing  for  space  for  their  groups’ 
facilities  and  were  beginning  to  perceive  one  another  negatively.  They  invited  the 
“Little  Indians”  to  a  hockey  tournament.  This  became  a  problem  when  the  Indian 
kids  began  to  win.  The  parents  of  the  white  kids  had  trouble  seeing  the  Indians  as 
better  hockey  players  than  their  boys.  The  newspaper  account  from  Trinidad  was 
about  how  a  racial  clash  had  economic  reasons.  “How  The  Indian  People  See  North 
America”  pointed  out  the  impact  of  the  white  North  American’s  competition  for  the 
Indian’s  land  and  resources.  These  competitive  situations  did  result  in  negative 
perceptions  which  in  some  cases  led  to  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Individually,  try  to  consider  what  part  competition  plays  in  your  perceptions. 
Think  of  some  competitive  situations  you  have  been  involved  in.  Perhaps  these 
categories  will  help  you  remember  an  incident. 

1 .  Sports  teams  -  someone  playing  on  the  other  side 

2.  At  home— perhaps  competing  for  the  attention  or  love  of  a  parent 

3.  At  school — competition  with  another  student  for  grades,  friends  or 
popularity. 
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Did  any  of  the  situations  you  could  think  of,  cause  you  to  have  a  negative 
perception  of  a  person?  Can  you  think  of  a  situation  where  the  person  you  were 
competing  with  was  from  a  cultural  group  which  was  different  from  yours?  Do  you 
think  that  would  make  a  difference? 

When  new  immigrants  arrive  in  the  community,  we  see  them  as  competing  with 
all  of  us  for  housing,  jobs,  services,  even  marks  in  school  and  space  in  the  streets. 
Does  this  situation  tend  to  create  a  negative  perception  of  immigrants  in  your  mind? 
Have  other  peoples’  perceptions  of  immigrants  affected  the  way  you  think  about 
immigrants?  Do  you  distinguish  between  white  and  non-white  immigrants? 

Immigrants  are  welcomed  when  employers  want  cheap  labour  to  fill  jobs.  When 
the  housing  industry  wants  to  sell  vacant  houses,  they  are  grateful  for  immigrants 
because  they  “contribute  to  the  economy”  by  buying  a  house.  But  when  housing  is 
scarce,  rents  are  high,  or  jobs  are  few,  people  resent  immigrants  because  they  add  to 
the  highly  competitive  situation. 

Do  people  born  in  North  America  hold  negative  perceptions  of  new  immigrants 
when  they  are  in  a  competitive  situation  with  them?  To  what  extent  is  the  negative 
perception  of  immigrants  caused  by  competitive  situations  or  by  cultural 
differences? 
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SEEING  CLEARLY 
SECTION  THREE 


I  can  see  clearly  now  that  the  rain  has  fallen, 

It’s  going  to  be  a  bright,  bright,  bright  shiny  day. 

-Jamaican  reggae  song 

When  people  of  other  cultures  come  together  it  isn’t  always  the  confusion  or 
dislike  which  the  book  has  often  mentioned.  It  is  often  friendship,  at  least 
acceptance,  maybe  even  joy  or  love.  And  confusion  can  be  cleared  up,  dislikes  can 

turn  to  likes.  This  is  the  focus  of  the  last  section. 

“Alexander  MacKenzie’s  Diary”  gives  an  historical  example  of  how  people  of 

other  cultures  have  respected  each  other. 

The  next  readings  on  seeing  and  acting  clearly  sum  up  some  of  the  suggestions 

made  earlier  in  the  book  on  how  to  create  positive  feelings. 

The  section  ends  with  some  situations  for  you  to  consider.  They  are  examples  of 
common  situations  of  misperception  and  prejudice.  It  is  hoped  that  this  section  will 
help  you  to  understand  and  act  in  these  situations  as  you  come  across  them  in  your 
own  lives.  _ 


SEEING  CLEARLY 


1 


MACKENZIE’S  DIARY 

If  we  can  perceive  without  prejudice  and  treat  others  as  equals,  our  lives  will  be 
all  the  richer  for  it.  Among  all  peoples  respect  and  friendship  can  be  found:  Boyd 
and  Johnny  in  the  story  “After  You  My  Dear  Alphonse”,  the  boys  at  Robbers’ 
Cave,  and  Alexander  MacKenzie  in  his  diary. 

Alexander  MacKenzie  was  the  first  man  to  cross  Canada.  His  diary  describes  his 
meetings  with  the  Indian  peoples.  They  were  strangers  who  didn’t  even  know  the 
same  language,  yet  they  seem  to  have  got  along  very  well.  See  if  you  can  suggest 
some  reasons  why  there  was  respect  and  friendship. 

JULY  17,  1793:  We  now  perceived  many  ground  hogs,  and  heard  them  whistle 
in  every  direction.  The  Indians  went  in  pursuit  of  them  and  soon  joined  us  with  a 
female  and  her  litter,  almost  grown  to  their  full  size.  They  stripped  off  their  skins, 
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and  gave  the  carcasses  to  my  people.  They  also  pulled  up  a  root,  which  appeared  like 
a  bunch  of  white  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea;  its  shape  was  that  of  a  fig,  while  it  had 
the  colour  and  taste  of  a  potato. 

We  now  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  snow... It  now  began  to  hail,  snow,  and  rain,  nor  could  we  find  shelter  but  the 
leeward  side  of  a  huge  rock.  The  wind  also  rose  into  a  tempest,  and  the  weather  was 
as  distressing  as  any  I  had  ever  experienced. 

After  an  absence  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  our  hunters  brought  a  small  doe  of  the 
reindeer  species.... 

Before  us  appeared  a  stupendous  mountain,  whose  snow-clad  summit  was 
almost  in  the  clouds;  between  it  and  our  immediate  course,  flowed  the  river  to  which 
we  were  going... As  soon  as  we  could  gather  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wood,  we 
stopped  to  dress  some  of  our  venison,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  we  made  a 
heartier  meal  than  we  had  done  for  many  a  day  before... 

We  continued  to  descend  till  we  came  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  from  whence 
our  guides  discovered  the  river  for  us,  and  a  village  on  its  banks... In  about  two  hours 
we  arrived  at  the  bottom... 
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I  shook  hands  with  the  villagers  and  seated  myself  beside  a  man,  the  dignity  of 
whose  countenance  induced  me  to  give  him  that  preference.  I  soon  discovered  one  of 
my  guides  seated  a  little  above  me,  with  a  neat  mat  spread  before  him,  which  I 
supposed  to  be  the  place  of  honour,  and  appropriated  to  strangers.  In  a  short  time 
my  people  arrived,  and  placed  themselves  near  me,  when  the  man  by  whom  I  sat, 
immediately  rose,  and  fetched,  from  behind  a  plank  of  about  four  feet  wide,  a 
quantity  of  roasted  salmon.  He  then  directed  a  mat  to  be  placed  before  me  and  Mr. 
Mackay,  who  was  now  sitting  by  me... 


When  this  ceremony  was  performed,  he  brought  a  salmon  for  each  of  us,  and 
half  a  one  to  each  of  my  men... The  signs  of  our  protector  seemed  to  denote  that  we 
might  sleep  in  the  house,  but  as  we  did  not  understand  him  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  certainty  I  thought  it  prudent,  from  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  to  order  the  men  to 
make  a  fire  without,  that  we  might  sleep  by  it.  When  he  observed  our  design,  he 
placed  boards  for  us  that  we  might  not  take  our  repose  on  the  bare  ground,  and 
ordered  a  fire  to  be  prepared  for  us.  We  had  not  been  long  seated  round  it  when  we 
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received  a  large  dish  of  salmon  roe,  pounded  fine  and  beat  up  with  water  so  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  a  cream.  Nor  was  it  without  some  kind  of  seasoning  that 
gave  it  a  bitter  taste. 

Another  dish  soon  followed,  the  principal  article  of  which  was  also  salmon  roes, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  gooseberries,  and  a  herb  that  appeared  to  be  sorrel.  Its 
acidity  rendered  it  more  agreeable  to  my  taste  than  the  former  preparation.  Having 
been  regaled  with  these  delicacies,  for  such  they  were  considered  by  that  hospitable 
spirit  which  provided  them,  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest  with  no  other  canopy  than 
the  sky;  but  I  never  enjoyed  a  more  sound  and  refreshing  rest,  though  I  had  a  board 
for  my  bed,  and  a  billet  for  my  pillow. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SEEING  CLEARLY 

1.  WHEN  TALKING  ABOUT  SOMEONE  TRY  TO  USE 
DESCRIPTIVE  WORDS,  NOT  JUDGEMENT  WORDS. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  woman  who  came  up  to  a  neighbour  and  angrily  said,  “I  hate 
that  man  across  the  street”.  The  neighbour  asked  why.  “I  hate  him,  he’s  terrible”, 
she  said  again.  The  neighbour  again  asked  why.  “He  smokes  cigars”.  It  wasn’t  until 
the  third  time  she  spoke  that  the  woman  actually  said  anything  about  the  man. 
Before  that  she  was  only  talking  about  herself,  that  she  hated  the  man  across  the 
street. 

How  often  do  people  talk  about  somebody  or  something  and  never  really  say 
anything  concrete:  “He’s  great”  or  “That’s  terrible”.  Only  when  we  know  why  he’s 
great  or  what  it  is  that’s  terrible,  can  we  understand  clearly. 

2.  TRY  TO  BE  AWARE  THAT  WE  SEE  WHAT  WE  WANT 
TO  SEE. 

Writer  Carl  Sandburg  tells  of  what  one  Kansas  farmer  likes  to  tell  newcomers  who 
ask  him  about  what  the  people  are  like: 

“What  kind  of  folks  live  around  here?” 

“Well,  stranger,  what  kind  of  folks  was  there  in  the  country  you  came  from?” 
“Well  they  was  mostly  a  low-down,  lying,  thieving,  gossiping,  backbiting  lot  of 
people.” 

“Well,  I  guess,  stranger,  that’s  about  the  kind  of  folks  you’ll  find  around  here.” 
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And  the  dusty  stranger  had  just  about  blended  into  the  dusty  gray  cottonwoods 
when  another  newcomer  drove  up. 

“What  kind  of  folks  live  around  here?” 

“Well,  stranger,  what  kind  of  folks  was  there  in  the  country  you  came  from?” 
“Well  they  was  mostly  a  decent,  hardworking,  law  abiding  and  friendly  lot  of 
people.” 

“Well,  I  guess,  stranger,  that’s  about  the  kind  of  folks  you’ll  find  around  here.” 

3.  WATCH  OUT  FOR  RUMOURS. 

A  patient  in  Toronto  told  her  doctor  that  some  new  Canadians  from  Pakistan 
who  lived  in  an  apartment  block,  had  slaughtered  a  calf  in  their  apartment.  She 
gave  ample  detail  of  the  smelliness  of  the  remains  and  the  protests  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  doctor  told  the  “Toronto  Star”  newspaper  and  the  paper  checked  out 
the  story  with  tenants  and  the  superintendent  of  the  building.  They  found  there 
was  not  a  scrap  of  truth  in  it. 

4  TRY  TO  BE  ALERT  TO  WAYS  OUR  CULTURAL  AND 
CLASS  BACKGROUND  CAN  INFLUENCE  US. 

A  young  African  woman  walked  into  a  department  store  in  a  large  Canadian 
city  and  went  to  the  “bargain  basement”.  She  asked  the  clerk  there  what  the 
price  of  a  certain  sweater  was.  The  clerk  answered,  and  then  the  woman  started 
to  insist  that  she  should  pay  a  lower  price  for  the  sweater.  She  repeated  the  low¬ 
er  price  several  times  as  the  clerk  stood  confused. 

The  background:  the  woman  was  a  student  not  long  in  Canada.  In  Canada  a 
“bargain  basement”  is  a  place  where  goods  are  sold  cheaply,  at  a  bargain;  but 
for  the  woman  it  must  be  a  place  like  in  Africa,  where  you  bargain  over  prices . 
(The  clerk  says  “fifteen  dollars”.  The  customer  says“I’ll  give  you  eight  dollars”.) 
The  African  student  expected  that  she  and  the  clerk  would  bargain  a  bit  before 
she  bought  anything. 

If  the  student  or  the  clerk  were  alert  to  the  cultural  differences,  they  could  have 
cleared  up  the  confusion . 

5.  TRY  TO  BE  ALERT  TO  HOW  A  COMPETITIVE 
SITUATION  CAN  INFLUENCE  US. 

Sometimes  recent  immigrant  groups  are  disliked  by  Canadians  who  have  been  here 
longer  because  they  are  competing  for  jobs  or  houses.  Even  though  the  problem 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  immigrants,  people  can  blame  them  and  see  the  whole 
group  as  an  enemy.  In  fact,  it  is  often  those  that  fear  the  immigrants  who  have  most 
in  common  with  them. 
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6.  TRY  TO  SEE  THE  THINGS  IN  COMMON  AMONG 
PEOPLE 

In  Africa,  as  in  many  places  in  the  world,  there  are  no  Senior  Citizen’s  Homes, 
no  Old  Age  Pension,  or  other  benefits  from  the  government  for  the  elderly.  We 
could  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  old  people  in  Africa  (untrue)  or 
that  they  are  so  tough  that  they  don’t  need  any  help  (also  untrue).  Or  we  could 
think  that  because  people  there  are  humans  with  the  same  kind  of  feelings  as 
others  around  the  world,  there  must  be  some  way  in  their  society  that  they  take 
care  of  old  people.  After  looking  carefully  at  African  life  we  would  find  that 
the  large  extended  family  takes  care  or  those  people  too  old  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  same  way  that  the  African  people  take  care  of  those  that  are 
out  of  work  or  injured:  the  extended  family  including  even  distant  cousins  support 
them  in  time  of  need.  Even  though  our  society  and  African  society  take  care  of 
these  people  in  different  ways,  they  still  have  the  same  feelings  behind  them. 
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Here  is  a  list  of  some  ways  which  could  help  people  of  different  cultures  get  along 

better. 

1 .  Try  to  be  open  about  your  feelings  towards  different  people. 

2.  Try  to  help  others  understand  and  deal  with  their  feelings. 

3.  Listen. 

4.  Take  pride  in  your  own  heritage  and  culture. 

5 .  Show  an  interest  in  learning  about  other  perceptions ,  culture ,  etc . 

6.  Take  some  risks.  For  example,  be  the  first  to  speak  out  about  a  conflict  or  be  the 
first  to  offer  friendship. 

7.  Stay  with  and  work  through  difficult  problems  between  two  groups,  or  two 
people. 

8.  Don’t  put  blame  for  conflict  all  on  one  group  or  the  other. 

9.  Try  to  treat  people  on  an  individual  basis. 

10.  Understand  that  there  are  some  people  in  every  ethnic  group  who  would  like 
better  relations  with  you. 
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Following  are  some  problem  situations.  Some  of  the  possible  reactions  are  obvious, 
some  are  subtle.  As  a  large  group,  brainstorm  on  possible  reactions  in  each  situation. 

A.  Your  regular  seat  in  your  English  class  is  one  row  over  from  a  new  girl.  Her 
name  is  Annie  and  she  is  native  Indian.  She  has  come  down  this  year  from  her 
hometown  in  the  North  and  is  staying  with  relatives.  That’s  about  all  you  really 
know  about  Annie  because  she  doesn’t  say  very  much  in  class.  You  haven’t 
talked  very  much  with  her  outside  of  class,  but  when  you  have  she  tends  to  look 
away  from  your  eyes. 

You  are  talking  with  some  of  your  friends,  and  the  conversation  goes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Annie  is  really  dumb.  She  doesn’t  say  anything’’. 

“Why  does  she  never  look  you  in  the  eye?  What  is  she  so  afraid  of?” 

“Oh  she’s  probably  just  shy,  forget  about  her.” 

(Now  that  you  have  had  a  chance  to  think  about  the  conversation,  what  comments 
might  you  make  to  your  friends  about  Annie  and  what  kinds  of  things  might  you 
do?) 

B.  There  is  a  school  visiting  yours  for  a  basketball  game.  A  number  of  their  fans 
have  also  travelled  with  the  team.  Among  these  is  one  East  Indian  girl  sitting 
alone.  She  has  long  hair  done  into  a  braid  tied  with  a  red  ribbon.  At  half-time 
she  goes  outside  of  the  gym. 

Outside  there  is  a  group  of  girls,  white  and  a  bit  older  than  the  East  Indian  girl. 
They  begin  to  taunt  her.  They  are  standing  near  the  doorway  and  she  will  have 
to  pass  through  them  to  return  to  the  basketball  game. 

“Ooh,  isn’t  she  cute.” 

“A  real  princess.  I  like  your  hair  cutie.” 

“Isn’t  it  sweet,  but  I  bet  it’s  dirty.” 

“I’ve  got  some  scissors,  why  don’t  we  try  them  out.” 

“Yea,  we’d  be  doing  her  a  favour.  She  wouldn’t  need  to  wash  it.” 

(If  you  were  the  East  Indian  girl,  what  would  you  do? 

If  you  were  a  friend  of  the  white  girls  what  could  you  do  (a)  at  the  time  (b)  over  the 
next  week?) 

C.  “Have  you  heard  about  the  new  science  teacher?”  Pierre  asked  Rick, 

“He’s  weird  looking  and  comes  from  Albania.” 

“Yeah,”  Rick  answered,  “tell  me  about  it.” 
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“Well  that’s  the  place  where  they  wear  dresses  and  marry  their  sisters.” 

“Are  you  sure  about  that?”  asked  Rick. 

“Yeah,  sure,  Angie  was  telling  me  about  it. The  guy  is  really  strict  too.  But  yeah 

the  men  wear  dresses  there.  It’s  in  Asia,  I  think.” 

(If  you  were  Rick  and  you  doubted  Pierre’s  idea  about  Albania  what  could  you  do?) 

SUMMARY 

There  are  two  different  kinds  of  suggestions  described  here.  There  is  respect  and 
friendship  as  in  the  meeting  of  Alexander  MacKenzie  and  the  British  Columbia 
Indians.  There  are  also  some  examples  of  disrespect  and  hostility.  For  the  latter 
situations  the  book  offers  some  suggestions  for  acting  to  create  more  positive 
feelings. 
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The  suggestions  may  not  be  useful  to  you,  only  you  can  decide  that.  But  we 
hope  at  least  that  the  book  has  encouraged  you  to  try  and  create  the  good  feelings 
that  can  occur  among  people  of  any  culture  or  creed.  There  are  risks  when  we 
challenge  our  own  behaviour  or  confront  friends  as  we  have  suggested,  but  the 
rewards  are  great. 
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